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THE SUBSTANCE AND THE SHADOW. 


A TALE, 
BY MRS JAMES GRAY, 
PART FIRST. 


} merchant named Gibbs, and though his salary was but 
| one hundred per annum, many of his class looked upon 
i him with envy; for ‘ old Gibbs,’ though somewhat stiff 
| and.stern in his manners, stood high in the mercantile 
} wotld, and was substantially kind to his clerks, seldom 
i overworking them, or detaining them beyond one ap- 
pointéd hour, though he required them to be at their 
posts punctually, and to remain to the last allotted mo- 
ment. Grainger, at the time our story commences, had 
been married a few months to an amiable and prudent 
Young woman of some personal beauty; but she had 


& to appearance or situation, but neat and comfortable, 

and possessing the advantage of better air than the 

dwellers nearer ‘business’ could enjoy. It was a tall 

thin tenement, newly built of ruddy brick, showing by 

the small dimensions allotted to the ground-floor, and 

tiny garden before and yard behind, how valuable 
become i 


| 


smaller room or rather closet behind it, and two bed- 
Moms above ; that was all. The furniture, though ex- 
@edingly clean and neatly arranged, was as plain and 
Wpexpensive as furniture could well be; and yet there 
Were few mansions in Liverpool that contained such a 
bappy couple as William and Mary Grainger. ., 

It was a beautiful July evening, succeeding toa 

day, when Mrs Grainger sat alone in her little parlour. 
She had been busy all day with her household duties ; 
for she kept no servant, except a little girl, who went 


for her husband; and she would not have dressed for 
the most splendid ball with half the satisfaction with 
which she had made these simple preparations for his 
reception. And as she plied her needle, she wondered 
in her heart if the whole wide world contained another 
creature 'so happy as herself; for Mary, with all her 
simplicity, was a thoughtful woman, gentle, and con- 
tented, and pious. Her husband was her world, the 
centre round which all her earthly hopes and affections 
revolved; the being to the promotion of whose happi- 
ness and comfort all her employments were directed. 
Her life was full of gentle happiness even in his ab- 
sence ; for from the moment of his bidding her farewell 
in the morning, till his return at night, she was looking 
forward to that return, and busying herself in employ- 
ments of which he was to reap the benefit. 

The clock struck six, and Mary laid down her work 
and prepared the tea, that her, husband might not have 
to wait for his t after his walk through the 
dusty streets. Five, or at farthest ten minutes after 
six was the time at which experience taught her she 
might depend on his arrival; but on this occasion the 
ten minutes extended to twenty, the twenty to half an 
hour, and still he did not make his appearance. Mary 
went to the gate of the little garden, and looked 
anxiously along the road; but though several persons 
were there, the figure she would have known amongst 
a thousand had not yet appeared. 

Seven o’clock! Since their marriage, such a delay as 

this had never happened, and Mary grew uneasy; and 
with mingled thoughts of possible accidents, and tea 
spoiled by long standing, ‘the young wife fidgéted from 
the parlour to the gate and back again for another half 
hour. Then her heart leaped joyfully up as her strain- 
ing eyes descried him afar off coming hurriedly. on; 
and in a few minutes they were seated together at the 
tea-table, and Mary Grainger was happy again. 
t long before tea was over, Mary discovered that 
her husband was more silent and absent than usual, and 
was convinced that, to use a common phrase, he had 
‘something on his mind.’ Coupling his demeanour with 
his long absenee, her fears were alive again; and after a 
little cross-questioning, such as the fair sex know so 
well how to a in drawing his secret 
from him. 


. ‘did not intend to tell you at present, love,’ he said, 
‘in case there should be ‘any disappointment, but I see 
you are frightening yourself about nothing, so I had 
better let you into the secret. In the first place, I be- 


| lieve I am going to leave Mr Gibbs.’ 


‘Leave Mr Gibbs!’ exclaimed Mary in alarm. ‘Oh 
William, what have you done to offend him ?—what on 
earth will become of us ?” 


‘Do not-de so easily terrified, Mary,’ replied Grain- 


she expected a visitor. But Mary Grainger only waited . 
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rite be every evening; and she had just dressed herself 
With great neatness, and sat down to needlework. 
be Her spotless muslin dress and smoothly-braided hair, 
is now with the appearance of the tea-table, which, 
_, the usual tea things, displayed a plate of sliced hae 
Mam and another of’ saladymight have indicated that | 
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ger; ‘I have no quarrel with Mr Gibbs, or he with me; 
if I leave, it will be at my own wish, for my own 
advantage, In fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first, and said he had no wish to part with me, but 
be ng it a pity to stand in the way of my getting a 
situation. Now, only listen, Mary; only think 
Adams have just lost their ibe my clerk, and, with 
i good word, it will be my own fault, I be- 
lieve, if I do not orl his place. ‘ 

* My dear William!’ 

My darling Mary !’"—and then came the hearty em- 
brace and the tears of joy; and then, as their emotion 
somewhat subsided, they sat hand in hand by the little 
flower-blinded window, and talked delightedly over 
their brightening prospects. 

‘There is one drawback, however,’ said Grainger, 

when they were reckoning up the advantages of the 
new situation; ‘the hours are longer, and I am not so 
sure of always getting ig away at past five. Of course 
we shall have to live further in town, which will scarcely 
be so pleasant.’ 
‘Then we must leave our little home!’ exclaimed 
Mary ly; and as with rapid memory she re- 
called the happy months she had passed there, and the 
various little improvements and embellishments which 
her own hands had executed, the splendour of Messrs 
Patchett and Adams’s offer shorn of half its 
beams. But the feeling passed away as rapidly as it 
had arisen, and she listened to Grainger’s anticipations 
of a larger house, and a more efficient servant, and va- 
rious additions in the way of furniture, with highly 
complacent feelings. 

There was no check or hindrance in the way of 
Grainger’s expected preferment ; and as he was required 
to enter on his new duties at once, Mary set herself 
seriously to work to find a suitable house. She was so 
fortunate as to meet with one immediately in a street 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and qniet, was much 
nearer the office of Messrs Patchett and Adams than 
their former dwelling. It was, indeed, a very good 
house, and at a moderate rent for its size, though more 
than twice as expensive as the one they quitted. It 
was in one of those many streets once fashionable, but 
now deserted ,by the aristocracy of trade for ‘ villas’ 
and ‘terraces’ in the suburbs. Mary could not quite | ra 
subdue a pang at her heart when she saw her little 
cottage home dismantled of its furniture, which looked 
poor and scanty enough in the apartments of their new 
dwelling. But a few days sufficed to — things in 
order; and new curtains, new carpets, and a handsome 
bookcase, went far towards reconciling Mary to the 
change. One thing, indeed, poses her: most of 
these articles were unpaid for at present, and she could 
not but remember that, during the days of their poverty, 
they had scrupulously abstained from taking even the 
most trifling article on credit. But Grainger had com- 
bated her scruples, by reminding her that they should 


soon be able to pay all these debts, and that, though | due, 
they could 


appearance. Mary 

pene | with herself that teey were surely justified in 
obtaining any thing for which they were certain of 
paying by and by, especially as it had been explained 
to the tradesmen who supplied these articles that their 
have ela But still there was a lurking feeling in 

her mind that they were beginning on a wrong prin- 
ciple, and that lurking feeling had more truth in it 
than the most specious argument. All beginnings of 
evil habits are dangerous, and the habit of going into debt 
most so—the most vege AL gather strength as it grows. 
The fatal facility thus for supplying not only the 
real, but fancied want or whim of the moment, rivets link 
after link to its enslaving chain, 
begin to make 
victim. A faint 


rainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it cast no shadow; 
new hopes had awakened new ambitions in his heart, and, | 
strong in the consciousness of his own cleverness, and | 
the good opinion of those with whom he was connected | 
in business, he had no fears for the future. The cloud f 
had been lifted up from his path; he considered that | 
he had patiently abided his time ; and, now the gate of |} 
worldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward for better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Mary gently attempted to check the growth of the 
golden visions that floated too vividly before the san- 
guine mind of her once contented husband. He was 
fully persuaded that he was born to be a rich and great | 
merchant, and, in his fondness for gazing on that distant | i 
prospect, he overlooked in a great degree the present | 
means = happiness around him. It is the common 
history of life; we are ever looking forward, and ne- 
glecting the attainable enjoyments around us. Thus 
through youth and manhood; and in age, a regretful 
looking back to times and opportunities when we might J 
have been happier and more useful. Do we not all, 
more or less, pursue the shadow at the expense of the 
substance ? 

The birth of a son only increased William Grainger’s 
desire for riches and advancement. Immediately after | 
Gi event, a legacy of five hundred pounds was most | 

ly bequeathed to Mrs Grainger by a distant | | 
relation, of whose earthly existence she had scarcely y | 
been aware until it had terminated. She was but just 
recovering from her confinement, and was bathed in | 
tears of gratitude at these glad tidings, while in her 
simplicity she thanked the good God who, in sending | 
her helpless babe into the world, had given her some. 
thing to assist him in his struggle through it; aoe 
affectionate and motherly heart at once dedicated 
acquisition to the purposes of his tion, should he | 
live to require it, and without hesitation she named het | 
wish to her husband. He did not ‘to her for same j 
moments, and when he did, it was not with the ready | 
sympathy in her feelings on the subject which she had | | 
He thought the money could be better ap j 
plied. The command of a few hundreds just then would j 
afford him the opportunity of embarking in a concern | 
in which he was convinced money might be made | 
pa He did not require to his situation— 
ly to advance a small sum; and would it not be foolish | 
oe lose such an excellent opportunity? There was some- 
Mare de Jausible enough in the statement, and though 
t it rather hard to give up her first intention, 
she ae hia not hesitate long; for what will not woman do 
to gratify the man she loves? = money, therefore, 
was placed at his disposal, though Mary much wished 
that, before risking it in business, phn should be freed 
from their lately-contracted debts. Great was her} 
disappointment when she found her earnest intreaty | 
had not been complied with. ‘ The bills I have! 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, ‘are not yet 
and where is the good of paying beforehand, 
and losing the use of the money for so long? Ds, 
dearest , leave all these things to my judgment; 
you know " always act for the best, and what do 
women know of business?” Mary thought in her heart 
that, if she knew nothing of business, she at least 


timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would be well. From 
that time she asked no 
drew on when the first 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
cheek grew and thinner than ever. 
however, before the payment must be Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much fi and excited, 
that all her fears would have been afresh, had 
not his countenance been so redolent of joy 

‘Now, Mary,’ he cried, ‘now own that | was right! 


Your five hundred pounds has been a | legacy, for 
it has produced almost fifteen hundred. I was rather 
rt 


knew something of justice and prudence; but she was § 


uestions; but as the time # 
for fifty pounds would fall ® 


Two days, 
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for the result of my a week ago; | began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
“all’s well that ends well,” and there is nothing | commercial world. A few years passed, and he rated 
|| more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I | amongst the wealthiest merchants in Liv: He 
|| know you have been thinking of; so come to Bold Street, | had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
mnected | and choose the best silk in W——’s shop; you want a | the town, and latterly to a beautiful villa three or four 
ne cloud Bi] new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it.’ miles from it, where, surrounded by every luxury that 
red that |i] «But, William,’ said anxiously, ‘there is some- | could be devised, Mary Grainger lived a quiet and 
| gate of | thing I must say to you before we go. My five hun- | secluded life. There were many reasons for this, 
| eagerly || dred pounds, it was mine, darling, was it not?’ She} Her health was not robust, she had no love for show 
ain that MMi) filtered as she saw the smile fading from his face. and company, and seldom appeared at the magnificent 
. of the Bil «Of course it was yours,’ he replied hastily; ‘what | dinner which her husband frequently gave, and 
the san- | more have you to say about it ?’ she had a continued tie to home in the care required 
He was || *Why, dear, don’t be displeased, but only that I| by her second child, a beautiful but very delicate girl 
nd great |#MN\\ would like five hundred pounds put into some bank or | of thirteen. Feeble from her infancy, and possessing 
t distant |i! gafe place to pay for little Clement’s education ; won’t | at once the beauty and the fragility of a flower, Ellen 
2 present |MM\| you oblige me, love?” she continued more timidly, as | Grainger had lived in a perpetual atmosphere of tender 
common |/M\| she observed a cloud gathering on his brow. cares and gentle nursing, without which her sickly con- 
and ne- Mi! ‘Indeed, , he answered, ‘I would try to do as | stitution must long since have failed. She was now 
. us |B) you wish, if I did not know it is better for you that I | threatened with disease of the spine, and needed a double 
| should not. If five hundred pounds can be multiplied | portion of the unfailing attention her mother bestowed 
we might \) in a short time, as you must be convinced it can, would | on her. Mrs Grainger’s thoughts, indeed, seldom 
> not all, MMM itnot be a pity to let so much lie idle at a miserable | beyond that sick-room, except when they took flight to 
ise of the |B) bank interest, for a purpose for which it cannot be | the public school, where her other treasure, her darling 
|) wanted for years to come, if at all?’ Clement, was already winning such laurels as may there 
srainger's || ‘The quick tears gushed into Mary’s eyes at the con- | be gathere@. Business was a subject on which she now 
tely after | |) dusion of this speech. Was he, then, already calcu-| seldom spoke or thought. Years of continued pro- 
was most | i| lating the chances of that dear child’s life or death as | sperity had given her a sort of quiet confidence that all 
a distant MN! g matter of business? He perceived her emotion, and | was well; and her husband never troubled her with de- 
i scarcely || hastened to amend his error. tails of his affairs. She did not know anything of his 
s but just | ‘I did not mean, my love, to fret you, believe me,’ | gains and losses, his daring speculations, his hair- 
bathed in said he ; ‘ but you must know there are such chances as | breadth escapes, or her mind would have been im a per- 
ile in her that I alluded to, and should.our beloved boy be spared | petual fever of apprehension. She was like one who, 
n sending | tous, I hope we shall not lack a paltry five hundred | travelling in the dark, passes fearlessly by preeipices and — 
her some: | pounds to educate him.’ pitfalls, which, had the journey been performed by day, 
tt; for her *You thought it a large sum just now, William.’ would have produced extreme terror. But there was one 
cated this ‘ And so it is, Mary, to us at present ; I do but speak | day in the year when her thoughts returned again and 
should he comparatively. A few healthy grains of wheat are | again to a contemplation of worldly things, though per- 
named het | important at seed-time, but how do they stand when | haps less vividly than in former years; it was on the 
r for some (NN! the barns are fall after harvest ?” And Mary once more | anniversary of the day when her husband first brought 
the ready |33%) auffered herself to be persuaded, if not convinced, so | to their little cottage the news of his hoped-for promo- 
sh she had | that William Grainger could now commence business ! tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, and kept 
better ap- with a capital of more than fourteen hundred pounds. | it so; and she could have no more forgotten it, than she 
hen would MM) Itseemed an auspicious beginning, but more than this | could have ceased to recall to mind the anniversary 
.@ concern | —more even than natural cleverness and industry—is | of her marriage or the dates of her children’s births. 
be made #3} required to make a prosperous ending. Mary com-| The 17th of July always witnessed her devoting some 
situation— forted herself with the idea that he stil] retained his | hours in the retirement of her own chamber to reflection, 
t be foolish situation, which, ucing them a certain income, | to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there were re- 
‘was some- | promised the supply of their actual wants whatever | grets too—not painful, but gentle and pensive ones— 
nd though might be the fate of her husband’s speculations. But | mingling with her memory of the past. Prosperous as 
5 intention, Grainger was an altered man. With his attention | their course had been, it ever seemed to her that all the 
woman do divided between his own affairs and those of his em- | long years of rising wealth and importance had brought 
, therefore, ployers, he became less punctual, less cheerful, and less | her no such pure and unmixed happiness as the few 
uch wished respectful in his manners; and Messrs Patchett and | short months immediately succeeding to her marriage 
id be freed 9} Adams at length felt. themselves obliged to intimate | which she had spent in that small cottage. It was diffi- 
it was her that they thought it better that their business should | cult to believe that she was the same wife who had gone 
st intreaty (#%) be conducted by some one who had fewer private mat-|so meekly and cheerfully about her household toils, 
ls I have 9 ters to attend to. The hint was sufficient; Grainger | and felt so contented in her comparative poverty. It 
ire not yet immediately threw up his situation, took an office of | was even more difficult to identify her husband with the 
beforehand, #3 his own, and did not inform his wife of the step he had | young open-hearted man who came home so regularly 
ong? Do, taken until the arrangement was completed. The an- | to that little dwelling, and, casting by the cares of the 
it; MB Rouncement of this change smote upon Mary’s heart | day, as things he could throw aside at will, was ready 
d what do 9% like the knell of peace and comfort. Whilst her hus- | to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making her the spring 
n her heart J band was rejoicing in his independence, she had lost all | of all his simple pleasures. Now, he was a careful 
he at least ij sense of liberty. It was in vain that he gave her per- | cautious man, hoarding up secrets which were not for 
put she was M§ missionyto order what she would in the way of dress | her, but which, if his lips were silent about them, spoke 
to comfort @j and furniture; and when she declined to obtain such | of their nature in the firmly-closed mouth, the lines 
well. From things on credit, — money into her purse for that | furrowing the once smooth brow, and the gray already 
s the time HM purpose. She felt as if she no longer a right to | sprinkling the dark hair. So that anniversary ever 
s would fall § spend a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the | brought with it a strange mingling of pleasure and 
her delicate §j uncertainty of their fortunes ought to check them in all | pain; and never did she so completely the force of 
Two days §% Meedless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how- | the beautiful petition, ‘In all time of our wealth, Good 
le, Grainget @ éver, the debts contracted when they first came to | Lord deliver us!’ as on these occasions. 
and excited, #§ Teside in their new house were paid off, and her mind| It was on the sixteenth of these anniversaries that 
afresh, was relieved from one great ety ; though Grainger | Mary was sitting alone, according to her wont, having 
‘ said something about the folly of paying away money | stolen an hour from her attendance on her invalid child, 
was right! @ which niight be better employed, and laughed at her | that her custom might not be broken. Her husband 
legacy, for fears, which he imputed to utter mang of busi- | returned home somewhat earlier than usual, and knock- 
was rathet 9 Qess. A few months went by, and William Grainger | ing at the door of her dressing-room, requested admis- 
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ger; ‘I have no quarrel with Mr Gibbs, or he with me; 
if I leave, it will be at my own wish, and for my own 
advantage, In fact, he mentioned the thing to me at 
first, and said he had no wish to part with me, but 
thought it a pity to stand in the way of my getting a 
better situation. Now, only listen, Mary; only think 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year! Patchett and 
Adams have just lost their _— clerk, and, with 
Mr Gibbs’s good word, it will be my own fault, I be- 
lieve, if I do not fill his place.’ ; 

* My dear William !’ 

* My darling Mary !"—and then came the hearty em- 
brace and the tears of joy; and then, as their emotion 


somewhat subsided, they sat hand in hand by the little | full: 


flower-blinded window, and talked delightedly over 
their brightening prospects. 

‘There is one drawback, however, said Grainger, 
when they were reckoning up the advantages of the 
new situation; ‘the hours are lager, and I am not so 
sure of always getting away at half-past five. Of course 
we shall have to live further in town, which will scarcely 
be so pleasant.’ 

‘Then we must leave our little home!’ exclaimed 
Mary regretfully ; and as with rapid memory she re- 
called the happy months she had passed there, and the 
various little improvements and embellishments which 
her own hands had execufed, the splendour of Messrs 
Patchett and Adams’s offer see shorn of half its 
beams. But the feeling passed away as rapidly as it 
had arisen, and she listened to Grainger’s anticipations 
of a larger house, and a more efficient servant, and va- 
rious additions in the way of furniture, with highly 
com t feelings. 

was no check or hindrance in the way of 
Grainger’s expected preferment ; and as he was required 
to enter on his new duties at once, Mary set herself 
seriously to work to find a suitable house. She was so 
fortunate as to meet with one immediately in a street 
which, whilst it was tolerably airy and quiet, was much 
nearer the office of Messrs Patchett and Adams than 
their former dwelling. It was, indeed, a very good 
house, and at a moderate rent for its size, though more 
than twice as expensive as the one they quitted. It 
was in one of those many streets once fashionable, but 
now deserted by the aristocracy of trade for ‘ villas’ 


and ‘terraces’ in the suburbs. Mary could not quite 
subdue a pang at her heart when she saw her little 
cottage home dismantled of its furniture, which looked 
poor and scanty enough in the apartments of their new 
dwelling. But a few days sufficed to\ put things in 

handsome 


order; and new curtains, new carpets, and a 

bookcase, went far towards reconciling Mary to the 
change. One thing, indeed, annoyed her: most of 
these articles were unpaid for at present, and she could 
not but remember that, during the days of their poverty, 
they had scrupulously abstained from taking even the 
most trifling article on credit. But Grainger had com- 
bated her scruples, by reminding her that they should 
soon be able to pay all these debts, and that, though 
whilst they were ‘ buried’ in the small house they could 
do as they pleased, it was now politic to make a respect- 
able appearance. Mary tried to be convinced, and 
argued with herself that they were surely justified in 
obtaining any thing for which they were certain of 
paying by and by, especially as it had been explained 
to the tradesmen who supplied these articles that their 
demands could not be satisfied till a certain time should 
have ela But still there was a lurking feeling in 
her mind that they were beginning on a wrong prin- 
ciple, and that lurking feeling had more truth in it 
than the most specious argument. All beginnings of 
evil habits are dangerous, and the habit of going into debt 
most so—the most pee Rel ped strength as it grows. 
The fatal facility thus for supplying not only the 
real, but ied want or whim of the moment, rivets link 
after link to its enslaving chain, until care and anxiety, 
and mental and bodily disease, at begin to make 


tasm of such misery arose for a moment in Mrs 
rainger’s mind, but on her husband’s it cast no shadow, | 

new hopes had awakened new ambitions in his heart, and, 
strong in the consciousness of his own cleverness, and | 
the good opinion of those with whom he was connected i 
in business, he had no fears for the future. The cloud | 
had been lifted up from his path; he considered that 
he had patiently abided his time; and, now the gate of 
worldly prosperity was opening to him, he looked eagerly 
forward for better prospects still. It was in vain that 
Mary gently attempted to check the growth of the 
golden visions that floated too vividly before the san- 
guine mind of her once contented husband. He was 
ly persuaded that he was born to be a rich and great | 
merchant, and, in his fondness for gazing on that distant | 
prospect, he overlooked in a great degree the present | 
means of happiness around him. It is the common | 
i of life; we are ever looking forward, and ne. | 
glecting the attainable enjoyments around us. Thus | 
through youth and manhood; and in age, a regretful | 
looking back to times and opportunities when we might 
have been happier and more useful. Do we not all, 
more or less, pursue the shadow at the expense of the 
substance ? 

The birth of a son only increased William Grainger’s 
desire for riches and advancement. Immediately after 
this event, a legacy of five hundred pounds was most 
un ly bequeathed to Mrs Grainger by a distant 
relation, of whose earthly existence she had scarcely 
been aware until it had terminated. She was but just 
recovering from her confinement, and was bathed in } 


thing to assist him in his | 
affectionate and motherly heart at once dedicated this | 
acquisition to the purposes of his edgcation, should he | 
live to require it, and without hesitation she named her | 
wish to her husband. He did not ‘to her for same 


in which he was convinced mone 
po ard He did not require to 
only to advance a small sum; and would it not be foolish | 
to lose such an excellent opportunity ? There was some: | 
thing plausible enough in the statement, and though | 
Mary felt it rather hard to give up her first intention, 
she did not hesitate long; for what will not woman do 
to gratify the man she loves? The money, therefore, 
was placed at his disposal, though Mary much wished 
that, before risking it in business, they should be freed 
from their lately-contracted debts. Great was her 
disappointment when she found her earnest intreaty | 
had not been complied with. ‘ The bills I have 
given for these things,’ Grainger said, ‘are not yet 
due, and where is the good of paying beforehand, 
and losing the use of the money for so long? Do, 
dearest , leave all these things to my judgment; 
you know I always act for the best, and what do 
women know of business?” Mary thought in her heart 
that, if she knew nothing of business, she at least} 
knew something of justice and prudence; but she was | 
timid in spirit, and said no more, trying to comfort 
herself with the hope that all would be well. From 
that time she asked no questions; but as the time 
drew on when the first bill for fifty pounds would fall 
due, she grew anxious and uneasy, and her delicate 
cheek grew and thinner than ever, Two days 
however, before the payment must be made, Grainger 
entered the dining-room so much fuaped. and excited, 
that all her fears would have been afresh, had 
not his countenance been so redolent of joy 

was right! 


their fatal inroads on the self. 


victim. A faint | it has 


‘Now, Mary,’ he cried, ‘now own that 
Your five hundred pounds has been a legacy, for 

produced almost fifteen was rather 
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| new 
| 
} 
} 
| 
in 
| tears of gratitude at these glad tidings, while in her} 
| simplicity she thanked the good God who, in sending |e 
| | her helpless babe into the world, had given her some. iy 
i | moments, and wher he did, it was not with the remy | 
sympathy in her feelings on the subject which she lial | 
: expected, He thought the money could be better ap } 
plied. The command of a few hundreds just then would | 
afford him the opportunity of embarking in a concern 
q | 
| 
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she saw 


faltered as 


‘Of course it was yours,’ he replied hastily; ‘ what | din 


ve you to say about it?’ 
, dear, don’t be displeased, but only that I 
i eres omy Fg put into some bank or 


ige me, love?’ she continued more timidly, as 
a cloud gathering on his brow. 
» he answered, ‘I would try to do as 
not know it is better for you that I 
If five hundred pounds can be multiplied 
e, as you must be convinced it can, would 
to let so much lie idle at a miserable 
for a purpose for which it cannot be 
for years to come, if at all? 
gushed into Mary’s eyes at the con- 
this speech. Was he, then, already calcu- 
chances of that dear child’s life or death as 
of business? He perceived her emotion, and 
to amend his error. 
*I did not mean, my love, to fret you, believe me,’ 
i) said he; ‘ but you must know there are such chances as 
that I alluded to, and should our beloved boy be spared 
| tous, I hope we shall not lack a paltry five hundred 
to educate him.’ 


—more even than natural cleverness and industry—is 
required to make a prosperous ending. Mary com- 
forted herself with the idea that he stil] retained his 
situation, which, producing them a certain income, 
promised the supply of their actual wants whatever 
might be the fate of her husband’s speculations. But 
Grainger was an altered man. With his attention 
divided between his own affairs and those of his em- 


rej in his ¢ e, she had lost all 
sense of liberty. It was in vain that he gave her per- 
missionyto order what she would in the way of dress 
and furniture; and when she declined to obtain such 
things on credit, per into her purse for that 
purpose. She felt as if she had no longer a right to 
spend a shilling without an absolute necessity, as if the 
uncertainty of their fortunes ought to check them in all 
needless expenditure. At her earnest intreaty, how- 
ever, the debts contracted when they first came to 
teside in their and her mind 
was relieved from one great ty; though Grainger 
said something about the folly of paying away money 
which might be better a and laughed at her 
fears, which he imputed to her utter i of busi- 
ness. A few months went by, and William Grainger 


of thirteen. Feeble from her infancy, and possessing 
at once the beauty and the fragility of a flower, Ellen 
Grainger had lived in a perpetual atmosphere of tender 
cares and gentle nursing, without which her sickly con- 
stitution must long since have failed. She was now 
threatened with disease of the spine, and needed a double 
portion of the unfailing attention her mother bestowed 
on her. Mrs Grainger’s thoughts, indeed, seldom ranged 
beyond that sick-room, except when they took flight to 
the public school, where her other treasure, her darling 
Clement, was already winning such laurels as may there 
be gathereg@. Business was a subject on which she now 
seldom spoke or thought. Years of continued pro- 
sperity had given her a sort of quiet confidence that all 
was well; and her husband never troubled her with de- 
tails of his affairs. She did not know anything of his 
gains and losses, his daring speculations, his hair- 
breadth escapes, or her mind would have been ima per- 
petual fever of apprehension. She was like one who, 
travelling in the dark, passes fearlessly by preeipices and — 
pitfalls, which, had the journey been performed by day, 
would have produced extreme terror. But there was one 
day in the year when her thoughts returned again and 
again to a contemplation of worldly things, though per- 
haps less vividly than in former years; it was on the 
anniversary of the day when her husband first brought 
to their little cottage the news of his hoped-for promo- 
tion. She had ever considered this day sacred, and kept 
it so; and she could have no more forgotten it, than she 
could have ceased to recall to mind the anniversary 
of her marriage or the dates of her children’s births. 
The 17th of July always witnessed her devoting some 
hours in the retirement of her own chamber to reflection, 
to prayer, and sometimes to tears. And there were re- 
grets too—not painful, but gentle and pensive ones— 
mingling with her memory of the past. rous as 
their course had been, it ever seemed to her that all the 
long years of rising wealth and importance had brought 
her no such pure and unmixed happiness as the few 
short months immediately succeeding to her marriage 
which she had spent in that small cottage. It was diffi- 
cult to believe that she was the same wife who had gone 
so meekly and cheerfully about her household toils, 
and felt so contented in her comparative poverty. It 
was even more difficult to identify her husband with the 
young open-hearted man who came home so regularly 
to that little dwelling, and, casting by the cares of the 
day, as things he could throw aside at will, was ready 
to sing, or talk, or walk with her, making her the spring 
of all his simple pleasures. Now, he was a careful 
cautious man, hoarding up secrets which were not for 
her, but which, if his lips were silent about them, spoke 
of their nature in the firmly-closed mouth, the lines 
furrowing the once smooth brow, and the gray already 
sprinkling the dark hair. So that anniversary ever 
brought with it a strange mingling of re and 
pain ; and never did she so completely the force of 
the beautiful petition, ‘In all time of our wealth, Good 
Lord deliver us!’ as on these occasions. 

It was on the sixteenth of these anniversaries that 
Mary was sitting alone, according to her wont, having 
stolen an hour from her attendance on her invalid child, 
that her custom might not be broken. Her husband 
returned home somewhat earlier than usual, and knock- 
ing at the door of her dressing-room, requested admis- 
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| Mrs | alarmed for the result of my speculation a week ago; | began to be spoken of as a man of some note in the 
ow: | but “all’s well that ends well,” and there is nothing | commercial world. A few years passed, and he rated 
and, |Bi| more to fear. I’ve lodged the amount of the bill that I | amongst the wealthiest merchants in Liverpool. He 
» and know you have. been thinking of ; so come to Bold Street, | had removed long since to a more fashionable part of 
ected MBI] and choose the best silk in W——’s shop; you want a | the town, and latterly to a beautiful villa three or four f 
cloud | new dress, I know, and now is your time to get it.’ miles from it, where, surrounded by every luxury that 
1 that | ‘But, William,’ said Mary anxiously, ‘there is some- | could be devised, Mary Grainger lived a quiet and 
ate of thing I must say to you before we go. My five hun- | secluded life. There were many reasons for this, | 
agerly |/MM\| dred pounds, it was mine, darling, was it not?’ She| Her health was not robust, she had no love for show ; 
n that || MEE the smile fading from his face. and company, and seldom appeared at the magnificent } 
of the jimi er parties which her husband frequently gave, and j 
e san- ||| she had a continued tie to home in the care required 
le a by her second child, a beautiful but very delicate girl i 
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med het || important at seed-time, but how do they stand when : 
or same 0%) the barns are full after harvest?) And Mary once more 4 
e ready miffered herself to be persuaded, if not convinced, so 
she had l | that William Grainger could now commence business ; 
tter ap- ' with a capital of more than fourteen hundred pounds. ‘ 
n would | Itseemed an auspicious beginning, but more than this | af 
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bh wished respectful in his manners; and Messrs Patchett and | 
be freed J} Adams at length felt themselves obliged to intimate ‘a 
was her | that they thought it better that their business should a 
intreaty | be conducted by some one who had fewer private mat- Bi: 
I have 9 ters to attend to. The hint was sufficient; Grainger a 
not yet i immediately threw up his situation, took an office of q 
forehand, his own, and did not inform his wife of the step he had i 
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She had that morning reminded him that this 


that, free of every engagement, he was master 
thousand pounds. ‘The few grains, 


week wealth from future risk, and, withdrawing from. 
business, or only following it on a moderate scale, allow 


remainder 


of their days. Grainger the very 
. .* What! in the prime of my life 


wealth and influence in a neighbourhood like this. 

- *Time enough for that, my dear, in another twenty 
or when the fifty thousand is trebled.* You women 
such queer notions about happiness.’ 

“Oh, William ! surely you cannot have forgotten the 
cottage, and how very happy we were there ?’ 


he was lying helplessly on his bed, the victim of brain | 


had some years | 
assisted Grainger with money, which had never 
been repaid, nor, considering it safely invested, had he | 
urged the repayment. For Mary he had ever euter. | 


a direct gift from Heaven. They had, however, for- | 
born to name one circumstance, which would have | 
formed a dreadful drawback to her delight—the fact | 
that the restoration of his body to health was not likely f 
to be accompanied by that of his mind. V. 
alas! that sorrowful truth.dawned on. her. | 
Grainger was himself no more.. He sat up, he walked 


*The cottage! oh yes; it was all very well then, but | cogn 


scarcely good enough for our pig-stye now ; 
live according to their means, my dear. I don’t think, 


reply, but a flood of* feeling 
mind—a loving regret for that little 
cottage—a feeling as if a friend had been lightly spoken 

Another passed away, not without many 
Mary's suffering child, her beloved Ellen, had 

to a better world, and Clement was 
as by his own desire desi for 
e was a gentle thoughtful youth, with 
temper of his mother than his father, par- 
of her delicacy of constitution ; and though 
over the disappointment of the hopes 
ng his son—who, he had trusted, 
would be his assistant and successor—he yielded to the 
boy’s earnest desire, from a conviction that he was not 
business. He had now embarked in some 
which less daring spirits would have 
extremely perilous; but his gains, and those of 
venturous few who had joined him, would be im- 


iy failed, and William Grainger 
‘ot only had he to bear the 


i 


* She saw in the dim and fitful ray, 
That the light of the soul had gone away.’ 


, and use every effort to 
tal energies. Mr Fulwood told her that | 
it was useless; and as weeks went by, and brought no | 
change, she was obliged to believe him. One plan was | 
still dear to her almost broken heart, and she rested not | 
till it was executed. She had ascertained that the cot- 
tage where she had spent the first months of her mar- 
ried life was vacant, and she wished to reside there again. | 
She consulted with Mr Fulwood, and he approved of ber | 
wish. He had already applied to some distant relations | 
both of her and her husband, and had wrung from them 
a promise of such a moderate weekly allowance # 
should protect her and that unfortunate husband from 
want. five hundred pounds, at her earnest request, | 
were kept apart for the purpose for which she had ori- | 
ginally wished her to be reserved—the education | 
of her son; and tears of gratitude rolled down her pale | 
cheeks as she reflected on the mercy of Providence in | 
ms for that purpose. She availed herself no 
her of the kindness of the creditors respecting the 
furniture, than b ea, | away those articles which had 
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sion, migt 
was ‘the memorable day ;’ but she had scarcely expected bless 
. ¢€ that he would remember it for a moment after quitting} For weeks poor Mary watched over him with the | gnxi 
the house, still less that he would recur to it in the | tenderest solicitude, too much absorbed in grief for his |j a 
. | evening. But he entered on the subject at once, and | illness to think much on their losses, or to speculate ag |} have 
kissing her affectionately, told her, that having this day | to what was to become of them for the remainder of took 
concluded a strict examination of his affairs, he found | their days. One of Grainger’s creditors was a Mr Ful. |} | situa 
of fifty | wood, an elderly man of good property, and a member with 
he five left ji 
uD you were pro- ip ti 
; duced a golden harvest,’ said he ; ‘if so small a sum has ty 
: been thus fruitful, what may not be done with a large | been 
qT one? Who can say what shall be the limit of the future a high regard. fer genueness, le dou from a 
' wealth and consequence of William Grainger!’ But —~ her motherly devotion to her invalid child, whom ae 
Mary had less extensive views for the future. She had attended, had all won on his esteem, and he re. || his p 
| presented her case to the other creditors so feelingly, noth; 
| that he obtained a promise that the five hundred —— | hess 
; which had originally been hers should be returned to 
from the assets, and that she should be permitted to a 
what furniture she pleased from the villa before | 
idea of suc the sale took place. These tidings fell gratefully on 
turn clod-hopper! In the very flush of success shut | Mary’s ears, for that day had already been marked with | 
myself out from all active employment, or drone along | joyful news. The doctors had told her that her husband | 
in a beaten path, whilst those who are now leagues be- | might, probably would recover ; and in the light of the | 
hind me shall outstrip me on the wings of enterprise!’ | happiness this announcement lad diffused around her, | 
* But, my dearest William, you need not be idle. Think | the comparatively small sum allotted to her seemed like | 
how much you might improve this place if you would 
attend to it, and what good you might do with your 
| about, he regained his strength, he even seemed to re- | — 
‘ ize his wife, but on all other points his memory was | 
; her with a kind of childish smile, but 
ec 
menese in e event Of success, an Trainger Couid not, | 
dared not think of any other end to his experiment. 
: His brow grew gloomy, his manner, especially to Mary, 
2 not harsh, but reserved; and she, poor thin | ofa g 
or two ineffectual attempts to penetrate the long been for the most part banished to the lumber | and ¥ 
i was evidently pressing on his mind, was c room, she had them still, for she cherished an individual thirty 
i wait patiently for such revelations as the affection for every chair and table, and had always de- | openi 
i events might make to her. They came ai clined parting with them; and now when they were ##)) and 
came with tremendous, almost crushing power. arranged in her new old dwelling, as nearly as poe | the 
I ulation on which he had risked so much had in their former order, she felt as if a heavy feverish to car 
was a ruined dream had passed away, and that, but for one sad cir- be dri 
7 all whi che could return, to ald ond feet h 
4 ng for, but to listen happiness. I) fifteer 
H ad cast in their lot Another year had rolled by, and again a change. and k 
; by his advice and example. William G William Grainger, the enterprising trader, the great A tra 
: wished to acquire wealth, but still he was not a merely | merchant, the last year’s bankrupt, the fever-stricken HM) treadi 
avaricious man. He had a proud high spirit and deep iio, had been caried to his lowly grave, the victim 
i feelings, and these were keenly wounded by the impu- | a paralytic attack; and she, whose had clung to i 
He was | him so faithfully in joy and sorrow, dared not do other- thems 
q made a bankrupt; but long before his affairs were settled, | wise than thank God for his release. ‘How happy W¢ HM place 
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; yet no one could blame him when he 
first opportunity of getting into a superior 
i It had been well still if he had been contented 
with that excellent employment—well even when he 


jeft it and became rich and influential, if he had 
brought ruin. YetIdonotmurmur. All has 


been wisely ordered: and I have much to be thankful 


| for—most, that my dear child has chosen a 


| found which the houses of the inhabitants have been 


t profession 
where he will not enter into the tem that beset 
his poor father. onphgetie lement will have 


tance of happi- 


inhabitants, enervated by conquest and bad govern- 
ment, have no such resources. When the rainy season 


| of certain profound caverns which occur here and there 
| throughout the country, and from which a scanty 
| emely can be drawn at a vast expense of human toil. 
iption of these cavern wells gives a striking 
| idea of the difference there may be, with regard to so 
simple a matter as the supply of water, between a 
| gountry in a rude state, and one in which civilisation 
and good institutions have allowed of combined efforts 
being made to promote general conveniency. 
Mr Stephens describes the village of Telchaquillo as 
wholly supplied from a cave in the centre of a square, 


built, the cave being probably the original cause of the 
Village, as towns have originated round castles at 
the mouths of rivers in our own country. The place at 
a little distance appears level and unbroken, and the 
stranger is surprised to observe women, as they walk 
across it, suddenly disappear as if they had sunk into 
the earth. A near approach brings in view a great 
orifice, like the mouth of a cave, from which ragged 
| steps lead five hundred feet under an immense rocky roof 
| tothe water, where the cave rises clear twenty yards, 

the whole lit up from above. There is no current in 
) the well; it rises‘a little during rain, but never falls be- 
| low certain, poi 


to cause the incautious intruder, who is unprepared, to | rock. 


be driven back gasping for breath. ‘The opening is three 
feet high and four wide, descending at an angle of about 
fifteen degrees, and it must be entered on your hands 
sad knees, with this strong current of air against you. 
A track in the floor, worn several inches deep by the 


}| treading of thousands and thougands of the denizens of 
| this ruined city, and the blackened roof consequent 


succeeds. Climbing a high broken piece of rock, you 
again crawl through a long, narrow fissure, leading to a 
rugged perpendicular hole three or four feet in dia- 
meter, with steps worn in the rock. Descending this, 
yee sume out upon a ledge, with a yawning chasm on 


in 
The labour, fatigue, and exertion required to 
through this is immense. At the end of sixty feet 
doubles on itself, contracts, and still leads downwards 
to a more spacious cavern, containing another perpen- 
dicular hole, through which you descend, by means of 
a rude and rickety ladder, to a steep, low, and crooked 
passage, ing into a large chamber, in which 
the wi This is now unused, there being nothing 


gate as far as possible for the deficiency ; but now the | The 


the water-carriers having to crawl a great part 
way, do not carry the calabashes on their shoulders, as 
in that case they would strike against the roof; the 
straps are passed across the forehead, and left so long, 
that the calabashes rest below the hips, and thus form 
no obstruction. From this cave the whole population 
of Check derive their water, except ta tha 

istant. 

At Bolonchen, during the rainy season, the people 
are supplied from nine circular openings of no great 
depth in the rock, which have evidently been the cause 
of the settlement of population at that place. But these 
drying up at the conclusion of the rainy season, the 
inhabitants are forced to resort to a cave about a mile 
distant, which is Se all 
these si we entrance to this cavern is 
through a magnificent opening, beneath a bold ledge 
of rock, following which for about sixty feet by the 
glimmer of a torch, you come to a ladder that de- 
scends some twenty feet. All light from the entrance 
is here lost, but the brink of a vast perpendicular 
descent is soon reached, to the very bottom of 


EP 
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| 
ll might be,’ she would often say, ‘if we would enjoy the | the water elsewhere were not proof sufficient. At the 
ee cones us, instead of looking forward’ so | end of about two hundred feet the passage widens con- 
| anxiously to the future. If my poor William had done | siderably, and rises to twice the height of a man, the air 
if he had been content in this cottage, all would | being no longer agitated, and the temperature warmer. 
A great vaulted chamber, with vast stalactite pillars, f 
| 
| | t 
| with a pole for a railing, serves as a bridge; crossing 
| which, the passage turns to the right, narrowing to 
|| ness and pursue its Shadow!’ 
| THE CAVERN WELLS OF YUCATAN. } 
lly on ||| Yucatan, in Central America, so remarkable for the i 
d with remains of ancient cities and temples, is singularly 
isband | deficient in natural supplies of water. In former ages, | save ruins in its vicinity; but two similar caverns, 3 
of the | when a civilised people occupied the country, embank- | present the sole vain hinge of os towns, show q 
d her, |B!) ments and wells seem to have been formed to compen- | what seeming inc-edible things are of daily occurrence. | 
od like \ first is that of Chack. Women, in general, are in a 
T, for- | | ucatan the drawers of water, the men being the hewers a 
| have ja of wood ; but at Chack, the labour is too great for the 
xe fact HIB) js past, during which they obtain the needful element | tender sex. A perpendicular ladder down a hole, a i: 
likely 7335)} from natural hollows and a few artificial tanks, they | great cavern, a second perpendicular hole, a resting- i 
y 8008, HE!) would be altogether destitute of water, were it not for | place, then a hole two hundred feet deep, a low narrow ‘ 
Villiam | | the reservoirs which nature has formed in the recesses | passage varying in height and width, a fourth hole, lead " 
walked |i to another low passage, at the end of which is a basin qi 
to re- | | of weber, the. The toiling Indians bearing 
ry was | | their torches, some above, some below in the long shafts, 
iled on | | make a wild and unearthly scene. The whole length 4 
from the mouth to the well is fifteen hundred feet, and 4 
ffort to 
er that 
ight no 
lan was 
ited not 
the cot- 
mal 
e again. 
d of ber 
elations 
m them 
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request, 
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he great 
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clung to Ccessary use UF | been made when the withes were j 
jo other- Hi) themselves of the well having been the only watering- | now dry, cracked, and some of the : 
appy we place of ancient Xcoch, if, indeed, the total absence of tempted a descent, with some little ' 
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keeping each hand and foot on a different round, with 
an occasional crack and slide, we all reached the foot of 
the ladder.’ 


five months’ duty. M. Fontanier, 


during the active period, describes them as solid and 
We are as but at the mouth of the well, 
which is called Xtacumbi Xunan, or the — hidden 
away. And here we must pause to explain these words. 
Every year, just as the nine wells are at their othe dys 
the ladders undergo a thorough renewal, w lone, a 


t féte is held in the cavern at the fost of this Inder, 

e walls of a lofty chamber, with overhanging roof 
and level floor, on the side leading to the wells, are 
ornamented with branches, and hung with lights; and 
the whole village comes out with refreshments and 
music. Now, be it told, that in the town of Bolonchen 
dwelt many years ago an Indian lady of great wealth 
and many possessions, who had, however, above all, a 
tl, and interesting daughter. Of course many fell in 

with the young lady, and, equally a matter of 

occurrence, the most ardent lover, and the only embed 
suitor on the part of the damsel, was a poor fellow of 
the name of Sacbey, who had nought save a handsome 
face to trade with. The mother would not even speak to 
him, and forbade her daughter holding any communi- 
cation with Sacbey. The village féte of the cueva came 
round; Sacbe 
present; at the close of the day, these persons were 
nowhere to be found. For a whole month they were 
sought in vain, at the end of which period Sacbey pre- 
sented himself very demurely before the angry mother, 
and asked permission to marry her daughter. It was 
given, and at Sacbey’s request, the lady and the cura 
went with him to the cave. In a secret chamber which 
Sacbey had discovered they found the bride, with just 
enough provision left for one day. They were married 
on the spot, and hence the name of La Senora Escon- 
dida. On the side of the cavern is an opening in the 
rock leading to an abrupt descent down another long 
and trying ladder. This past, moving on by a slight 
ascent over the rocks, at the distance of about seventy- 
five feet, ladders, one nine, and the other five feet high, 
are ascended, and then one of eighteen feet is descended. 
A fifth, sixth, and a seventh—this one long and oP nnn 
pitous—are descended, when a broken and ascendin 
sage is reached, two hundred feet long. An ei: hth la 
leads to a low stifling corridor three h feet re ; 
creeping through which on the hands and knees, the 
water is before you in its rocky basin fourteen hundred 
feet from the mouth of the cave, and four hundred and 
fifty perpendicular in the bowels of the earth. This is 
the Chacka, or red-water basin. From the open cham- 


by wearisome corridors, 
is called Puduelha, meaning that it ebbs and flows 
like the sea. The Indians, who testify to this fact, also 
say that forty women once fainted in the passage to it, 
which is the reason why men have since performed the 
task. The third basin is called Sallab, which means a 
ring; the fourth Akabha, on account of its darkness ; 
fifth Chocoha, or warm ; the sixth Odiha, from being 
of a milky colour; and the seventh Chimaisa, because 
it has insects called ais. Seven thousand souls su ply | eccen 
themselves during five months with water from 
deep and singular wells. 
In another part of Yucatan a scarcity of water caused 
a curious discovery, which further evinces the great 
industry and verance of the ancient inhabitants 
of Maya. A Senor Trego in 1835, failing to find water 
in a local well, obtained to clear out an 


mud had to be removed, when bottom was expected 
to be found, as was firmly convinced that 
the place was artificial. mn hundred Indians were 


and on clearing out the mud, an artificial 


and his fair mistress were of course | aguada 


The renovation of this as may iy | 
derstood, caused the neighbourhood to flourish ; and one |) 
year of unusual scarcity, more than a thousand horses | 
and mules came to this place, even from the rancho of | } 
Santa Rosa, eighteen miles distant, and carried away 
water in barrels. ‘ Families,’ says Stephens, ‘ established | 
themselves along the banks, small shops for the sale 
of necessaries were opened, and the butcher had his | 
shambles with meat.’ | 
The aguada of Jalal, a pond to all appearance, bia 
dry about ten years since, the Indians, in vn daging | 
struck upon an ancient well, which, on being cleared, “t 
was found of singular form and 
a square platform at the top, and beneath was a round 
ar | well, faced with smooth stones, and from twenty to to | 
five-and-twenty feet deep. Below this was another | 
square platform, and under the latter a well of less | 
diameter, and about the same depth. About forty wells | 
were afterwards found, some of the ordinary construe- | 
tion, and others of the shape of cones, the narrow part | 
being uppermost; others of bee-hive form. The w 
was then ‘cleared out, and it affords a never-fail- | 
ing supply. These constructions were the result of the 
labours of the same Maya population which is now 90 | 
helpless. Conquest, and three hundred years of subjec- | 
tion, have divested them of all spirit. e men whose 
ancestors reared mighty palaces hewn temples, | 
pyramids splendid in structure, form ol tha roads, | 
dug wells, and executed works of art | 
vastness, now dwell in poor bark huts, and five a on tor 
tillas and frigoles, or slap-jacks and beans. | 
One running stream is recorded by modern travellers, 


Indian carriers,’ says Stephens, ‘and the muleteers, it 
was like the fountain to the Arab in the desert, « ha 


came upon it, ering 


Indians gathered together, and the 
six ecmad inhabitants. Water in 
makes a town. 


AN ANECDOTE OF MURAT, KING OF NAPLES. 


Joacuimm Murat, if not the best-informed man, was un- 
doubtedly the most gallant and intrepid soldier in the 
Imperial army of France. Having risen from the ranks J 
to the high station of general, every part of a soldier's } 
duty was familiar to him, and in all the details of the 
military art he had no rival. Napoleon designated him j 
the best cavalry officer in Europe. His person was a8 } 
manly as his manners were effeminate —his noble fea- | | 
tures ey werful limbs contrasting strangely with the jj 
rivolity of some of his actions. His best cha- | 
pee di were, however, a strong natural sagacity, | 
and an almost unbounded generosity both in public and | 
private life. These qualities were frequently called } 
forth when he was placed by Bonaparte on the throne | 


of Naples. 

When Na blindly imagining that his army 
could cameloty ened with the severity of a northern | 
winter, formed the gigantic project of subjugating Russia, 
Murat was summoned-from the Neapolitan ba | 
Dresden, to take the command of the cavalry of the Im 


parte esta- | 
placed his | 
though not the handsomest, was 


bourhood, was found. The stones were many la i | tainly 
faced with smooth stones, and eight yards deep; on the |g} ments, 
: the wet season, ere the ladders were repaired for their | margin were upwards of four hundred casimbas, or pits; ||| the ma 
who was on the spot | when the pond was exhausted, the holes and wells re. Pan 
incline 
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|) into he 
i wildes 
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tainly the most interesting and best-informed of all 
Napoleon’s sisters. Besides many feminine accomplish- 
ments, she great personal courage and tact in 
the management of political and administrative affairs. 
Unfortunately, however, she was, like her eldest brother, 
inclined to be a disposition which manifested 
itself as soon as regency of the kingdom fell chiefly 
into her hands. This was unfortunate; for, under the 
mildest rule of a foreign power, a conquered nation 
seldom sits quietly; and Neapolitans already bore 
| with impatience the sway of a French king. Carcline’ 8 
arbitrary character was known, and on Murat’s depar- 
| ture, the discontent of the Neapolitans increased ; they 
| pedoubled their efforts to overthrow the French dynasty, 
re-establish the exiled Bourbons on the throne. 
The most powerful of the conspirators were the monks 
| of the several religious orders which Murat had sup- 
pressed, and whose revenues he had made the property 


was Giusto Gee. 
guti, formerly of the order of St Martin, and for many 
years the manager and treasurer of all the estates and 


Giusto amassed great wealth, and lived in splendid 
| tfiluence at San Marcallino, a pretty 


| dally the brigands who infested the marshes of Patria 
| and Capua, held him in great estimation, and were so 
| much under his influence, that they were ever ready 
| to obey whatever he should command. His villa be- 
| same the head quarters of the principal partisans of 
Ferdinand, the exiled monarch, then residing in Sicily, 
and he he gaye a portion of his vast wealth 
to the pure of arms and munitions for his willing 
followers, all of whom were ready to commence the 
insurrection at any moment Fra Giusto might com- 
mand. At length it was agreed that the grand explo- 
| sion should take place on the anniversary of Napoleon’s 
| birth—the 15th of August 1812. It happened, how- 
| ever, that the measures of the conspirators were not 
taken so secretly as to prevent their i from 
Teaching the ears of the minister of police, and before 
the appointed day, Fra Giusto ms aregned and the other 
chiefs of the rebellion were arrested and thrown into 
the state prison of Naples. The friar bore this reverse 
With the utmost fortitude; and although promises of 
pardon were repeatedly made on the condition that he 
should betray the secrets of the conspiracy, he indig- 
nantly rejected them. Some his fellow-prisoners 
Were not so honourable. Ha 
waded that Capezzuti had become their accuser, they 
fot only avowed their own guilt, but gave to the 
minister such information as enabled him to arrest a 
conspirators who had hitherto 
escaped ; and in a few days no fewer than three hundred 


and fifty individuals were lodged in prison. Prelimi 

examinations were instantly commenced, and the t 
was, that one hundred and forty-three persons were 
committed to take their trial; amon; whom were 
tome of the first nobles of the land, besides military 
officers, and even chiefs of the police or Sbirri. “To try 
these culprits, all the judges of the criminal courts were 
ordered by the regent to sit three times a-week, and 
} the trials from the 3d to the 22d of December 


12. Meanwhile the chief conspirators endeavoured, 
} through their friends, to corrupt not only the juries, but 
| reottee by a lavish expenditure of money in bribery. 
They also retained the most subtle and eloquent counsel 


23 
in the kingdom for their defence. But these efforts 

least culpable were sentenced to imprisonment for life ; 
others were condemned to the galleys; whilst Giusto 
All hope was not, however, given up. By the French 
law—then in force in Nap! i 


spirators applied for a new trial, on the ground of in- 
formalities said to have occurred during the examination 
of witnesses. As the appeal was founded on a mere 
legal quibble, little good was expected to result from it, 
the chief object of the applicants being to obtain such a 
delay as would allow of Parat'e return from Russia; for 
nothing in the shape of mercy could be expected from 
his queen. Caroline, indeed, exerted all her influence 
on the court of cassation to hasten on the proceedings, 
so as to bring the culprits speedily to execution. In a 
few days, therefore, the appeal was rejected, and Fra 
Giusto and his forty-seven associates were ordered to 


ly | be beheaded on the 15th of January 1813. The monk, 


with three of his relations, were to be executed before his 
own villa at San Marcallino, and as it was feared that the 
brigands and peasants of the neighbourhood would make 
a desperate attempt to rescue the popular friar, that 
village was completely garrisoned with troo 

At this critical juncture Murat ap in Naples. 
The disastrous retreat from Moscow, and a quarrel with 
Napoleon, had driven him back to his kingdom quite 
unexpectedly. Of course his mere presence in Naples 
at once annulled the powers of the regency, and before 
the conspirators could be put to death, signature 


the | was by law necessary to the warrants. The Marquis 


Guicciardi, minister of justice, with a rueful countenance 
submitted them to the king for perusal. Murat exa- 
mined the instruments with attention, and was evidently 
shocked at being required to sign away the lives of so 
many of his subjects. ‘ How is it possible,’ he inquired, 
‘they could have — to succeed in so daring and 
difficult an enterprise ?” 

The minister a that the conspirators were nume- 
rous, wealthy, and influential—were well supplied with 
arms—were supported by the enemies of the state from 
without, and by the lower classes from within. 

*Can it be,’ rejoined the king, ‘that a few inexpe- 
rienced rebels, backed by unmanageable brigands, could 
ever dream of overturning a government supported by 
a hundred thousand faithful and well-discipli sol- 
diers, and having in its secure possession all the military 
strongholds and all the civil and financial resources of 
the country? The truth is, Marquis, these unfortunate 
men must be insane. No one shall convince me that 
people in their right senses could have engaged in such 
a wild adventure. I am convinced they are mad, and 
shall therefore revise their sentence. Let them be con- 
fined in the lunatic asylum of Aversa, and kept there 
until they recover their senses!’ 

The will of Murat was law. The culprits, instead of 
being dragged to the scaffold, were transferred to the 
state mad-house. In a few months the merciful king 
affected to believe that their insanity had sufficiently 
abated to admit of their being allowed at large without 
danger to the public, and they were one and all libe- 
rated. The effect of this clemency was to convert them 
from conspirators into the most devoted subjects of whom 
Murat could boast. Amongst them, however, there 
were a few miserable exceptions. 

At the final downfall of the French empire in 1815, 
Murat was driven from his kingdom, and, as is well 
known, made soon after an attempt to regain the throne 
far more insane than that of Capezzuti and his followers; 
though, alas! his offence was not so re! dealt with 
as he had treated theirs. He landed on the shores of 
Calabria with a few companions, in the hope of being 
j this he was dis- 


minal cases of appealing to a court of cassation. To } 
this court the friends and counsel of the convicted con- j 
| | 
nation. men possessed great influence Over | 
me Italian aristocracy, as well as over the lower orders, Z 
| especially in the provinces, and exercised their sacred a 
|| ministry to exasperate their flocks to rebellion. The | 
| moment the establishment of the regency was offici 4 
| announced, the monks redoubled their efforts in favour ' 
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“dents attended with personal injury to individuals, owing 


of a Neapolitan court-martial. What renders this ae 
ceeding the more revolting is the circumstance, that 
amongst those who condemned Murat to death, were 
several of the conspirators whom he had so generously 
loned. He was in the first place arrested by a 
‘aptain de Conciliis, was condemned under the pre- 
sidency of General Nunrianti, and by the vote of Prince 
Canosa, whose father, brothers, and other relations were 
amongst the condemned of the 15th January 1813. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


ment, Board of Trade, laid a short time ago before 
parliament, we gather some certain information re- 
specting railway accidents and their causes. The report, 
which pi to be for 1843, establishes the i im- 
portant fact, that in railway travelling accidents would 
seldom if ever occur provided reasonable care were 
taken by the passengers, the attendants on the trains, 
and others. Railway accidents are divided by the writers 
of the report into three classes. First, those of a public 
nature, attended by personal injury to the public; that 
is to say, individuals injured by circumstances connected 
with the administration of the companies. Second, acci- 


to their own inadvertence or negligence. Third, acci- 
dents attended with personal injury to servants of the 
company, in circumstances involving no danger to the 


n the first class of accidents three were killed and 
oan injured in 1843; but of this number only one 
case of death occurred from circumstances not under 
the control of the sufferer. This death was occasioned 
by a collision of trains, owing to the fault of an engine 
driver. The other two deaths were partly ascribable 
to the parties themselves. The number of passengers 
travelling by railway in the course of the year was not 
less than 24,000,000, who were conveyed, on an ave- 
rage, about fifteen miles each. The announcement of 
the fact, therefore, that out of this vast number only 
one death occurred from a cause not imputable to the 
y injured, shows the high degree of security which 
been attained in railway travelling, and demonstrates 
in a forcible manner the advantages that have resulted 


from che progress of scientific improvement in point 
Of the second class of accidents, the . records 


twenty-four persons killed and seventeen injured; a 
ratio nearly the same as that of the previous year. As 
a general result, it may be stated that about twenty- 
four persons are killed annually on railways by their 
own imprudence. Their deaths cannot, properly speak- 
ing, be termed accidents. This will be best understood 
by a glance at the following causes of death :—‘ Fell 
across the rails in a state of intoxication. Boy riding 
without leave. Run over at night, trespassing on the 
rails. Passenger reaching imprudently out of the car- 
riage, struck on the head by a wall. Passenger at- 
tempting to get in after the train started. Passenger 
jumping out before the train stopped. Jumping on 
wagons in motion. Run over, crossing imprudently 
before-a train.’ And so on with the others. 

The third class of accidents refers, as has been said, 
to servauts of the companies, and shows a list of forty 
killed and twenty-eight injured; also nearly what it 
had been the preceding year. A number of these acci- 
dents likewise arose from imprudence, or imperfect ma- 
nagement on the part of the sufferer. As, for exam 
*Time-keeper attempting to jump on. Guard fell off. 
Fireman fell off. Labourer run over, crossing before 
wagons. Struck by a bridge,’ Xc. 3 of com- 
ly in the dark, was a prevalent cause 
of injury. 

A consideration of the whole cases, and the circum- 


ord railway travelling is on the whole greatly safer 
both to life and limb, than travelling by stage-coash | 
steamboat, or any other conveyance. Nor is this | 
more than might be reasonably expected, seeing that | 
the whole mecanique of a railway train, its velocity, | 
stoppages, &c. are strictly under physical onto, and | 
not necessarily liable to those irregularities arising from | 
inattention, caprice, exhaustion, and the like, which | 
must ever more or less attend all modes of transit that | 
are chiefly dependent upon animal power. The arrange. | ft 
ments of the omngnanes, being now under the control | 
of a public board, may be regarded as upon the soundest | 
footing which the case admits of, and the interest of | 
all parties being to prevent accidents, the public may | 
reat asured tha with care on their own 
part, they scarcely run any entitled to the 
in this kind of travelling. 


PERIODICAL WORKS. 


We daily see periodical works commenced with an ex. | 
tremely narrow chance of success, or rather with a cer. i 
wey of speedy extinction written in legible characters | 

pon them. ‘They struggle on for a time, are a sourge | 
of lo loss to their conductors, and after all have to slink i 
out of life ingloriously, or, at the best, get themselves | \ 
incorporated with other works, which is but a shabby | 
apology for an honest death. We have generally re 
marked that these unfortunate enterprises might ye 
been prevented if the persons concerned had been in | 
possession of a few principles which more experienced | 
individuals have ascertained as governing this branch of | 
literary business, and, knowing these principles, had 
been disposed to observe and act by them. | 

A vast number of periodical works are devoted to | 
special objects, as religion, science, art, temperance, and | 
so forth; and many are the organs of particular rej | 
gious parties. These come not within the present in- | 
quiry, as they all exist by virtue of definite and easily- | 
ascertainable means of support. It is with regard to | 
such periodicals as reviews, magazines, and smaller | 

which appeal to the whole public with 
literary matter more or less general in its nature, that 
any difficulty of calculation exists. Here it appears that j 
success will only be attained through the efficacy of one | 
or other of three principles. In the first case, the work 
must be mainly the medium of the productions of some | 
particular writer possessing remarkable gifts, and whowe # 
writings have consequently in a high degree that pecu- | 
liar though almost indefinable quality, acceptability } 
bey the public. In this case the public buy, in order 

may obtain the works of one of their favou- | 
would purchase the same author’s 
wpe any other convenient form: this periodical, being 
the medium of these writings, is purchased accordingly. | 
In the second case, the work must bear a very decided J 
and special character in respect of politics, or some other | | 
line of speculation, and thus appeal to the sympathies j 


| 


of a particular class in the community, whose thoughts 9) An or: 
and feelings it may be said to represent. In this case, iM) first s 
too, it may be all the better that some master spirit tiated 
animates and harmonises the mass; indeed this object HM} it into 
cannot well be accomplished otherwise. Thus, it will the A) 
be seen, the two first principles in a great measure the he 
resolve themselves into one: the work must have s 9M) the lig 
strong individuality of character, whether this may be nical ¢ 
conferred by a dogma, or by a peculiarly-endowed con- howev 
tributor. It must be a distinct and uniform character, humbl 
which the reader expects to meet with every time he 9] tree, 
opens a new number, and in which he finds so much fa are di 
gratify him, that he never thinks of giving up the work, 3 stamer 
but receives it continually, as a friend whose visits have ij) being 
worked themselves into his habits, and become ii- flower; 
= to the comfort of his life. The third prin- H the st; 
is one which is seen to operate with or without 9% elastic 
either or both of the other two: it consists in the work 9) remair 
serving, by its general character, as well as its form 9 thougt 


and price, some important useful end; as where, for in- 


stances connected with them, leaves the impression, 


stance, it supplies a certain description of literary mat- 
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| this kind, where the external appearance, the arrange- 

ments for publication, and the means of engaging public 
| attention, have all been duly attended to. The work 
| looks well; its writers are even respectable; yet it does 
| not succeed, and this simply because there was no lead- 

ing wit, no special doctrine or aim, and therefore no in- 
| dividuality. Being a mere congeries, chance-assembled, 
| of tolerable papers—a miscellany which might have as 
| well been formed by a selection from former numbers 


| of contemporary works—motive for purchase is want- 

| ing; no s 

| the public; the work therefore acquires no hold, and 
its extinction becomes inevitable. 


SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE NETTLE ORDER OF PLANTS. 


Tur nettle, as it grows beneath a wall in some 
spot, appears a plant sufficiently insignificant. And in 
the esteem of mankind at large, there are few which 
stand lower. Our readers will nevertheless be prepared 
tohear of something interesting under this head, when 
they learn how the nettle stands with the naturalist. 
With him, it is the chief or type of one of the most ex- 
tensive of all the natural orders, comprehending not 
fewer than twenty-four genera, of which there are above 
two hundred species. This great assemblage of plants 
takes a ge name, Urticacee, from the Latin name 
of the common nettle. And what are the plants thus 
described? We find amongst them some that are most 
interesting, even in the eyes of uninstructed persons. 
The hop, so extensively cultivated in southern England, 
istanked under the nettle order. The bread-fruit-tree 
and cow-tree, which furnish a ready-made meal in some 
| favoured climes, take their places among the urticaceex. 
| Tothis order belongs the India-rubber-tree, from which 
| We now derive a comfort so important in our rainy 
| dimate; also the upas-tree, of which so many strange 
| tales are told. Under this head are likewise classed the 
| §ycamore and fig of Scripture, besides the hemp, the 
| pellitory of the wall, the banyan-tree, and the mulberry. 
| An order comprehending plants, many of which are at 
first sight so dissimilar, is apt to confound the unini- 
tiated ; but the difficulty is greatly removed by dividing 
it into two distinct tribes—the Urticucee proper, and 
the Artocarpee, or bread-fruits ; the former embracing 
the herbaceous species with watery juice, and the latter 
the ligneous species, whose juice is milky. ‘The bota- 
nical construction of the flowers,’ says Loudon, ‘ is, 
however, strikingly alike in all, from the nettle and 
humble pellitory of the wall, to the fig and bread-fruit- 
tree. In all the genera, the male and female flowers 
are distinct ; that is, some of the flowers have only 
stamens, and others only a pistil; the latter, of course, 
being the only ones which produce seed. None’of the 
flowers have any corolla; and in all the male flowers, 


| the stamens which are erect at first spring back with 
@lasticity, and discharge their pollen, and 


afterwards 
Temain extended. ‘The seeds are all enclosed in nuts, 
comm the edible part varies—being in some, as the 

-fruit and the fig, the dilated receptacle ; and in 
others, metamorphosed 


as the mulberry, the calyx. 


pecial regard is inspired into any portion of 


Many of the 


have one or two species 
produce eatable fruit, though the fruit of the other 
species of the same genus is unwholesome, an anomaly 


which 


Solanaceae (nightshades) ; though the milky juice 
of most urticaceous plants is poisonous, it affords in one 
species, the cow-tree, 2 wholesome beverage.’ Besides 
these, there are other peculiarities characteristic of the 
order. ‘The leaves, for example, are alternate, and 
usually covered with asperities, or with hairs furnished 
with a stinging secretion; and this stinging property, 
so well exemplified in the common nettle, is participated 
in by many others whose acridity is intense. A nar- 
cotic principle is highly developed in the hemp, and 
the toughness of the fibre of that plant is common to 
numerous others of the order; while many species fur- 
nish caoutchouc of the finest quality. Such are the 
general features of urticaceous plants, the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of which will be more clearly shown by 
treating respectively the two great tribes into which 
botanists have divided them. 

The first tribe, Urticacee proper, contains all those 
plants—as the nettle, hop, hemp, and pellitory—which 
possess the common characteristics of the order, but 
agree with the stinging nettle in yielding a watery juice 
when broken. Most of them also agree in having rough 
leaves and angular stalks, the fibres of which are so 
tough as to be capable of being spun. At the head of 
the tribe stands the genus Urtica, which embraces those 
plants known under the common name of nettle, a term 
the same with the Anglo-Saxon word netel or nedl (a 
needle), and evidently applied on account of the sting- 
ing properties of the hairs or prickles. Urtica, it may be 
remarked, is also a descriptive name, but alludes to the 
sensation which the sting produces, being from the Latin 
uro, I burn. There are about forty species of true nettles, 
most of which are herbaceous plants or under-shrubs, 
growing extensively in Europe, Asia, and America; 
three of the species are British, namely, U. pilulifera, 
the Roman nettle; U. dioica, the great nettle; and U. 
urens, the small nettle—all of which are well known for 
their stinging qualities, and are found abundantly under 
hedge banks, amongst rubbish, and in other neglected 
places. None of the three species are ever found far 
from the habitations of man; indeed, let the traveller 
meet with a clump of nettles, and he may decide with 
certainty that man has, or has had, his abode not far 
distant. Of our native sorts, the U. pitulifera is re- 
garded as the most virulent; but the sting of the small 
species is for the moment equally severe and pai 
Why the nettle stings, is easily explained. Besides the 
hairs which cover the leaves, there are numerous 
bristles, somewhat longer, of a horny consistence, and 
most acutely pointed. ‘These bristles are not, however, 
solid throughout, like a pin or needle, but are hollow, 
and have at their base a minute gland filled with an 
acrid fluid. So soon, the $4 4 
the sting pressing upon the forces the flui ug: 
the tube; and if the bristle has penetrated the skin, 
the poison is injected into the wound, where it irritates, 
inflames, and causes the well-known pain alluded to. 
All the stinging-nettles act upon the same principle, 
which is precisely analogous to the mode in which the 
fang of the serpent wounds and injects the poison at 
the same instant. 

The stinging properties of the British nettles are feeble, 
however, when compared with those of some Indian 
species, which are so virulent as to cause the most ex- 
cruciating pain, and even sometimes death. Leschen- 
ault de la Tour gives the following account of the 
effects of touching the Urtica crenulata, a specimen of 
which was growing in the Botanic Garden at Cal- 
cutta:—‘ One of the leaves slightly touched the first 
three fingers of my left hand; at the time, I only per- 
ceived a slight pricking, to which I paid no attention. 
This was at seven in the morning. The pain continued 
to increase ; in an hour it becamie intolerable ; it seemed 
as if some one was rubbing my fingers with a hot iron, 
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ach, | js necessary in the formation of plans, for by some 
this #9Bi) trivial external peculiarity—in its periods, its form, or 
that {HB} its price—a work may fail to meet the desired recep- 
city, ##B!| tion, even although possessed of considerable internal i 
=i merit. So also it may fail from a pre-occupation of the 
rom ground. 
hich | If the reader casts his mind b:ck upon all the distin- 
that ||| guished periodical works knowr. in England during the 
nge- ||| last century, he will find that they each depended upon 
ntrol | one or other of the three principles above-described, or 
ndest | upon two or all of them together. Watch narrowly, 
st of ||| on the other hand, for the causes of the failure of pe- 
may | riodical works, and they will be found in the absence 
own |MMi| of these principles. We often see a new venture of | 
ame, | 
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Nevertheless there was no See 
neither swelling, nor pustule, nor i ion. The 
pain rapidly spread along the arm as far as the arm- 
pit. Iwas then seized with a frequent sneezing, and 
with a copious running at the nose, as if I had caught 
a violent cold in the head. About noon I experienced 
a painful contraction of the back of the jaws, which 
made me fear an attack of tetanus. I then went to bed, 
hoping that repose would alleviate my suffering; but it 

not abate: on the contrary, it continued nearly the 
whole of the following night ; but I lost the contraction 
of the jaws about seven in the evening. The next 
morning the pain began to leave me, and I fell asleep. 
I continued to suffer for two days; and the pain re- 
turned in full force when I put my hand into water. I 
did not finally get clear of it for nine days.’ Violent 
as were these effects, they are not so severe as those 
produced by another Eastern nettle known by the name 
of devil's leaf, whose sting is said occasionally to cause 
death. The irritation produced by the common nettle 
of our hedges has a blistering effect on the skin like 
that mustard ; 
and in old herbals we find nettle swi recommended 


of the nettle, 
the tops or young shoots in spring a 
herb, and were at one time pretty extensively by 
the humbler classes in the north of England and in Scot- 
land. It was even cultivated by the higher classes for 
that p being regarded as a purifier of the blood, 
and an alterative at a season when few other pot-herbs 
could be obtained. Sir Walter Scott alludes to the 
ice when he makes Andrew Fairservice say, ‘ Nae 
bt I should understand my ain trade, seeing I was 
bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, near Glasco’, where 
they raise lang kail under glass, and force the early 
nettles rh pe kail.’ The custom of making nettle- 
broth is sti 


more characteristically alluded to in the 


Cow the nettle early. 
Cow it laigh, cow it sune, 
Cow it in the month of June, 
Stoo’ it e’er it’s in the blume ; 
Cow the nettle early. 
Cow it by the auld wa’s, 
Cow it where the sun ne’er fa’s, 
Stoo’ it whan the day daws; 

Cow the nettle early. 
Whatever value our ancestors may have set on ‘ nettle- 
kail,’ it is clear their tastes have not descended to their 
offspring—the pigs of the peasantry having by modern 
usage the sole and undisputed right to the dainty. The 
nettle, however, retains its place as a medicinal agent, and 
* nettle-tea’ is still a popular remedy for many diseases. 

The stalk of the true nettles, like the hop, hemp, and 
others of the same natural family, yields a strong woody 
fibre, which is capable of being manufactured into 
cloth, ropes, paper, &c. For this 
tion of various species of nettles 
but, so far as we are aware, has not been persevered in, 
owing to the-difficulty of ting the fibre. Could 


highly valued for the beauty, fineness, and softness of 
its fibre. It is readily propagated, as the willow, from 
cuttings, grows luxuriantly in the northern as in the 


southern parts of India, and throws up numerous shoots 
as soon as cut down, which may be done about five 
times a-year. It is used by the ys and others for 
se -thread and twine, and for making fishing-nets— 
a circumstance rendered more worthy of notice, seein 


bore its tuber-like 
might have furnish 


This 
ed a i 
as it could have grown in waste places; but 


stand merely as humble and 
foreign species are remarkable for 
of their foliage. 

The nettle, however, is not the only genus worthy of 
notice in the first tribe of this natural order: the hop 
and hemp are of much higher importance in an econo- 
mical point of view. The hop (Eh 
female flowers of which are so extensivel 

i ng a bitter flavour to malt liquors, and for the pur- 
pose 


preserving them from fermentation, is, like the | 


common nettle, indigenous to Britain and to many other 

of Europe. Its leaves and stems are, like many 
of the tribe, covered with hairs and bristles, but these 
are innocuous. The efficacious principle of the hop is 


contained in the scales which cover the seed-vessels, apd | 
consists of a substance called lupuline, which occasions | 
the fragrance of the plant, and produces the bitter astrin- | 
Lupuline isa | 

of hops is | 


gent so highly valued by the maltster. 
gentle narcotic; but though the 

said to produce sleep when inhaled in small quantities, 
an excess of it causes headache and vertigo, especially 
in nervous persons. The fibres of the stem, when sepa- 
rated by maceration, are found to possess the same te- 
nacity as those of the nettle and hemp, and may be made 
into coarse cloth and cordage. The young shoots of the 
hop, like those of the nettle, are edible, and when boiled, 
are said to make a tolerable substitute for asparagus. 


The great importance of this member of the urticacee | 
consists in its value to the maltster ; and an idea of the | 
extent to whicli it is cultivated may be formed from the | 
fact, that between three hundred and four hundred | 


thousand pounds are annually paid in hop-duties to 
government. The hemp (Cannabis sativa) presents many 
points of resemblance to its congeners, the hop and nettle. 
The smell of hemp, when growing, produces the same 
effects as that of hops in excess; and in hot countries 


is followed by a kind of stupor like that caused by | 
opium. The fibres of the stem constitute the well- 
known hemp of commerce, and are extensively used in | 

pes, This plant is | 
a native of India, but is now widely cultivated in various } 


the manufacture of ro sail-cloth, &c. 


European countries. 


The second tribe of the order, namely, the Artocarpee, | 


or bread-fruits, differ so widely from those of the pre- 
ceding, that it is necessary to possess 

tanical knowledge to perceive the resemblance between 
them. When examined, however, they are found to 
agree in almost every natural character, except in their 
juice, which is milky and glutinous, instead of watery. 


The members of this division are very numerous, and | 
inhabitants of tropical or warm regions | 
incisa), | 
which gives the name to the tribe, the banyan, the upas | 


are chiefl 
Many of them, as the bread-fruit-tree ( 


and cow-tree, have been long regarded as vegetable 
wonders, in consequence of the marvellous stories re 
lated by our earlier navigators. Our space will allow 
us to mention only a few of the more striking peculia- 
rities of this subdivision. ‘Their milk, which is always 
acrid, renders some of them intensely poisonous, as t 

upas-tree of Java, and certain Indian species of fig: 
nevertheless, if the milk is naturally absent from any 


particular part of an artocarpeous plant, that part be- 


‘umulus lupulus), the | 
ly used for im- | 


considerable bo- | 
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; can Indians, also make their cordage and fishing-tackle || 
from the ligneous fibres of nettles. Besides these pro. || 
‘e perties, some Indian species, as U. tuberosa, furnish 
root-stocks, which are eaten by the natives either raw, 7 
introduced 
tocks, and il 
4 and cattle, i 
the winter |} 
: was too severe, and destroyed the plants. The root of |i 
: the common nettle, when boiled with alum, yields a |i 
: durable yellow dye ; and a decoction of the plant, when 
if salted, curdles milk without communicating to it any | 
: | disagreeable flavour, and is therefore used in some | 
| dairies in preference to rennet. Among other properties 
of the true nettles, botanists mention their adaptation 
for ornamental purposes; for although our own sorts 
or that purpose. 
| 
| 
following popular rhymes :— 
Gin ye be for lang kail, 
Cow the nettle, stoo’ the nettle; 
Gin ye be for lang kail, 
| 
j | 
| 
| 
this be done readily and cheaply, there is little doubt of 
its superseding the hemp and flax for certain p q 
as, according to Dr Roxburgh, the produce of the U 
tenacissima was the strongest of all the vegetable fibres 
! which he subjected to experiment. This species is the 
caloee of the East Indies and adjacent countries, so 
| a 


EEE 
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| forth, which is in the greatest profusion at daybreak. 
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comes eatable, and even wholesome. Thus the fruit of 
the cultivated fig, up to a short time before its maturity, 
remains milky, and at that time it would prove exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; but when ripe, the milk disappears, is 
by sugar, and the fruit becomes, as we all know, 
extremely wholesome. The same explanation is pro- 
pably applicable to the case of the bread-fruit, which 
forms an article of food with the South-Sea islanders.’* 
The bread-fruit is a native of the South-Sea islands 
and many parts of the Indian Archipelago, inhabiti 
such parts where it can obtain sufficient heat 
moisture. 
feet in height, with large leathery leaves, which are 
deeply lobed, and having the male and female flowers 
on different receptacles. The male flower is arranged 
ona sort of catkin, the female on a round fleshy globe, 
which gradually enlarges and forms the edible bread- 
it. The edible portion is therefore not the seeds, 
| which are few and small, but the fleshy receptacle in 
| which they are imbedded. When ripe, this receptacle 
and about the size of a large melon, having its 
roughened by the withered calyxes which remain 
| In using it, the fruit is generally placed in 
| before a fire, and allowed to remain till the 
| ti black. This is then scraped off, and the pulp 
to be ‘soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
a newly-baked loaf, though others compare 
to that of a roasted potato. In Anson's 
it is said to be delicious when ripe; and when 
with lime or orange-juice, to have a grateful tart 
unlike apple-sauce. Besides the Artocarpus 
are several other ies, the most remark- 
of which is the A. integrifolia, or jack-tree, also a 
native of the Indian Archipelago, and in its general 
appearance closely resembling the common bread-fruit. 
Its leaves are larger, and entire (hence the name) ; its 
fruit is also larger, weighing so much as sixty or seventy 
pounds; but though used by the natives, it is not in 
great repute among Euro s, who dislike its harsh 
our. Its nuts or seeds, how- 
ever, are highly prized, being more delicious, when 
roasted, than the best chestnuts. 


& 


roots scarcely penetrating the stony soil,’and unmois- 
tened during many months of the year by a drop of 
| tain or dew. But dry and dead as the branches appear, 
if you pierce the trunk, a sweet and nutritive milk flows 


At this time the blacks and other natives of the neigh- 
t all quarters, furnished with large 


jugs to catch the milk, which thickens and turns yellow | hood. 
on the surface. Some drink it on the spot, others carry 

it home to their children; and you might fancy you saw 

the family of a cowherd ering around him, and 
receiving from him the uce of his kine.’ The 

upas, or poison-tree of Java (Antiaris toxicaria), has 
hitherto been described as a large tree, growing in 

that island, in the midst of a desert caused by its 

own 


pestiferous qualities; its exhalations were reported 

to be so unwholesome, that not only did they cause 
imals which approached it, but even 
ion for a considerable distance around ; 
and lastly, the juice which flowed from its wounded 
stem was said to be the most deadly of poisons. Much 
of this is pure fable ; 


BE 


is now a specimen growing in the Chiswick 
Gardens at London, which may daily approach. 
and sit under without ing any inconvenience ; 
\ any part of the tree requires to be handled 
with extreme caution. Besides the above illustrations 


It forms a moderately-sized tree, about forty | order 


of the tribe there are 

found inthe country of the Osage Indians, near Red 
River, and celebrated for its fine-grained elastic wood, 
the spreading banyan, the fig, the sycamore of Scrip- 
ture, various species of mulberry, and the India-rubber- 
tree—all of which are more or less valued for their fruit, 
their wood, or milky juice, which is that from which 
caoutchouc is derived, and from which the silk-worm 
uliar food in the leaves of the mulberry. 
The -trees, dead-netiles, and sea-nctiles which we 


urticacer. The celtis, 
of which the elm is the type, and only takes its name 


sharp prickles which arm their ripened or dead seed- 
vessels, the stings of which are often i 


this property is unknown. They have, it will be seen, 
like the tree-nettles and dead-nettles, no natural rela- 


general wi ing weed 
which botanists have taken as the type of the order. 


MR CARLETON’S TALES. 


Tue lesser tales of Mr Carleton are now in course 
of republication in a cheap form, with embellishments, 
by Messrs Curry, Junior, and Company, and are amply 
deserving of public patronage. No late illustrator 
of Irish life excels this author, either in the fidelity 
of his pictures, or in general powers of creating amuse- 
ment, while in fairness towards the various questions 
agitating Irish society he is superior to all. From 
a biographical memoir of Mr Carleton, we learn that 
he is about forty-six years of age, a native of the county 
of Tyrone, born of poor parents, but educated above his 
original position, having been intended for the priest- 
en a youth, without friends, and without 
money, he migrated to Dublin in search of whatever 
fortune might be open to him, and there he has since 


pursued a literary career, in which the lights and 
shades have been strangely mingled. As a specimen, 
not of Mr Carleton’s powers in fictitious writing, for 
these we cannot well exemplify in our narrow space, 
but of his general powers of and descriptive writ- 
ing, the reader may take the following account of a race 
of Irish pigs :— 
‘There was in Ireland an old breed of swine, which is 
country, where they are still useful in hunting 
season, particularly if dogs happen to be scarce. They 
tall loose species, with legs of an unusual length, 


| 
so commonly hear of, are in no ways related to the 
| from the simuarity which its leaves bear to some Kind! 
| of nettle. The dead-nettles (lamium album, and pur- 
pureum) belong to the order Labiate, and have no 
— in any of their botanical characters with i 
urticaceous plants. They take their name from the : 
oof 
), the These prickles are doubly serrated on the sides, so that t 
or im- when they have pierced the skin, the jagged edges pre- H 
e pur vent their extraction, and aid their further insertion i 
ke the whenever the part is rubbed, precisely as a beard of | 
“other barley will move forward in one direction only. Sea- : 
many nettles, again, are the meduse, or sea-blubbers of our } 
- these coasts, and are so named because some of them sting 4H 
hop is | and inflame the hand that touches them: the cause of | 
asions i 
astrin- tion whatever to the Urticacee, which the reader may Nn 
ne is a now perceive are a much more interesting class of vege- 
ops is | tables than many are apt to imagine, considering the : 
ecially bs 
| sepa- a 
e made 
of the 
boiled, 
ragus, The cow-tree ( Galactodendron utile) appears to be nearly | 
icacee llied to the bread-fruit-tree, and is mentioned by Hum- | 
. of the boldt as ‘ growing on the sides of the rocks, its thick | : | 
oi the 
undred 
ties to i 
many 
nettle. 
e same 
untries 
sed by 
e well- 4 
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various | 
carped, } 
he pre- | 
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et ween 
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watery. | 
us, and | 
regions. | | 4 
incisa), qq *PProach it, but even sleep under its shade with im- i 
he upas iy Punity. Its juice, however, is a virulent poison when | for sedition, and with long faces of a highly intellect i 
agetable | isinuated into any part of the animal system, and is | cast. They were also of such activity, that few grey- i 
ries re fae 'Peedily followed by excruciating tortures and death. | hounds could clear a ditch or cross a field with more 
ll allow | agility or speed. Their backs formed a rainbow arch, 
peculia- | capable of being contracted or extended to an incon- 
always ceivable degree ; and their usual rate of travelling in : 
s, as the droves was at mail-coach speed, or eight Irish miles an ; 
of fig: hour, preceded by an out-rider to clear the way, whilst i 
om ay |__| their rear was brought up by another horseman going 
part be- * Penny Cyclopedia, article Artocarpee. at a three-quarter gallop. 
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In the middle of summer, when all nature 
under the united influence of heat and dust, it was an 
interesting sight to witness a drove of them sweeping 
past like a whirlwind in a cloud of their own raising, 
their sharp and lengthy outlines dimly visible through 
the shining haze, like a flock of antelopes crossing the 
deserts of the East. 

But alas for those happy days! This breed is now a 
curiosity—few specimens of it remaining, except in the 
mountainous parts 
of liberty, like the free natives of the back settlements 
of America, have retired to avoid the encroachments of 
civilisation, and exhibit their Irish antipathy to the 
slavish comforts of steamboat navigation and the re- 
laxing luxuries of English feeding. 

Indeed their patriotism, as evinced in an attachment 
to Ireland and Irish habits, was scarcely more remark- 
able than their sagacity. There is not an antiquary 
among the members of that learned and useful body, 
the Irish Academy, who can boast such an intimate 
knowledge of the Irish language in all its shades of 
meaning and idiomatic beauty, as did this once flourish- 
ing class of animals. Nor were they confined to the 
Trish tongue alone; many of them understood English 
too; and it was said of those that belonged to a convent, 
the members of which, in their intercourse with each 
other, spoke only in Latin, that they were tolerable 
masters of that language, and refused to leave a potato- 
field or plot of cabbages, except when addressed in it. 
To the English tongue, however, they had'a deep-rooted 
antipathy ; whether it proceeded from the national feel- 
ing, or the fact of its not being sufficiently guttural, I 
cannot say: but be this as it may, it must be admitted 
that they were excellent Irish scholars, and paid a sur- 
prising degree of deference and obedience to whatever 
was addressed to them in their own language. In Mun- 
ster, too, such of them as belonged to the hedge-school- 
masters were good proficients in Latin; but it is on a 
critical knowledge of their native tongue that I take 
my stand. On this point they were unrivalled by the 
most learned pigs or antiquaries of their day; none of 
either class possessing at that period such a knowledge 
of Irish.manners, nor so keen a sagacity in tracing out 
Irish roots. 

Their education, it is true, was not neglected, 
their instructors had the satisfaction of seeing that it 
was not lost. Nothing could present a finer display of 
true friendship founded upon a sense of equality, mutual 
interest, and good-will, than the Irishman and his pig. 
The Arabian and his horse are proverbial ; but had our 
English neighbours known as much of Ireland as they 
did of Arabia, they would have found as signal instances 
of attachment subsisting between the former as between 
the latter ; and, perhaps, when the superior comforts of 
an Arabian hut are contrasted with the squalid poverty 
of an Irish cabin, they would have perceived a heroism 
and a disinterestedness evinced by the Irish parties, that 
would have struck them with greater admiration. 

The education of an Irish pig, at the time of which 
we write, was an important consideration to an Irish- 
man. . He and his family, and his pig, like the Arabian 
and his horse, all slept in the same bed; the pig, gene- 
rally for the sake of convenience, next the “stock.”* At 
meals, the pig usually was stationed at the scrahag, or 

basket ; where the only instances of bad temper 

ever displayed broke out in petty and unbecoming 
squabbles with the younger branches of the family. 
Indeed, if he ever descended from his high station as a 
member of the domestic circle, it was upon these occa- 
sions when, with a want of dignity, accounted for only 
by the grovelling motive of self-interest, he embroiled 
himself in a series of miserable feuds and contentions 
about scraping the pot, or carrying off from the jealous 
urchins about him more than came to his share. In 
these heart-burnings about the good things of this 
world he was treated with uncommon forbearance : in 


* That is, at the outside. 


of the country, whither these lovers | read 


reposed | his owner he always had a friend, from whom, when he 


grunted out his appeal to him, he was certain of re. 
ceiving redress: “ Barney, behave, avick : lay down the 
potstick, an’ don’t be batin’ the pig, the crathur.” 

In fact, the pig was never mentioned but with this 
endearing epithet of “crathur” annexed. “ + Bo 
an’ call home the pig, the crathur, to his dinner, befor: 
it gets cowld an him.” “ Barney, go an’ see if you cap 
see the pig, the crathur; his buckwhist will soon i 

ly.” “ Barney, run an’ dhrive the pig, the crathur, 
out of Larry Neil’s phatie-field: an’, Barney, whisper,, 
bouchal bawn, dor.’t run too hard, Barney, for fraid youd 
lose your breath. What if the crathur does get a taste 
o’ the new phaties—small blame to him for the same!” 

In short, whatever might have been the habits of the 
family, such were those of the pig. The latter wa 
usually out early in the morning to take exercise, and 
the unerring regularity with which he returned at meu. | 
time, gave sufficient proof that procuring an appetite 
was a work of supererogation on his part. If he came 
before the meal was prepared, his station was at the 
door, which they usually shut to keep him out of the 
way until it should be ready. In the meantime, so far 
as a forenoon serenade and an indifferent voice could | 
go, his powers of melody were freely exercised on the 
outside. But he did not stop here; every stretch of! 
ingenuity was tried by which a possibility of gaining 
admittance could be established. The hat and rag 
were repeatedly driven in from the windows, which 
from practice and habit he was enabled to approach on} 
his hind legs; a cavity was also worn by the frequent 
grubbings of his snout under the door, the lower part of 
which was broken away by the sheer strength of his 
tusks, so that he was enabled, by thrusting. himself} 
between the bottom of it and the ground, to makea| 
most unexpected appearance on the hearth, before his | 
presence was at all convenient or acceptable. ; 

But independently of these two modes of entrance, | 
namely, the door and window, there was also a third, | 
by which he sometimes scrupled not to make a descent | 
upon the family. This was by the chimney. Ther 
are many of the Irish cabins built for economy’s sake 
against slopes in the ground, so that the labour of 
erecting either a gable or side-wall is saved by the 


and | perpendicular bank that remains after the site of the 


house is scooped away. Of the facilities presented by 
this peculiar structure the pig never failed to avail 
himself. He immediately mounted the roof (through 
which, however, he sometimes took an unexpected 
flight), and traversing it with caution, reached the 
chimney, into which he deliberately backed himself, and 
with no small share of courage went down precisely a 
the northern bears are said to descend the trunks of 
trees during the winter, but with far different motives. 

In this manner he cautiously retrograded downwards 
with a hardihood which set furze bushes, brooms, tongs, 
and all other available weapons of the cabin at defiance. 
We are bound, however, to declare that this mode of 
entrance, which was only resorted to when every othet 
failed, was usually received by the cottager and his 
family with a degree of mirth and good-humour that 
were not lost upon the sagacity of the pig. In order to 
save him from being scorched, which he deserved for 
his temerity, they usually received him in a creel, often 
in a quilt, and sometimes in the tattered blanket, @ 
large pot, out of which he looked with a humorous con 
ception of his own enterprise that was highly diverting. 
We must admit, however, that he was sometimes re 
ceived with the comforts of a hot poker, which Paddy 

tly called, “ givin’ him a warm welcome.” 

Another trait in the character of these animals was 
the utter scorn with which they treated all attempts t 
fatten them. In fact, the usual consequences of gool 
feeding were almost inverted in their case ; and although 
I might assert that they became leaner in proportion to 
what they received, yet I must confine myself to truth, 
by stating candidly that this was not the fact; that 
there was a certain state of fleshlessness to which they 
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ling or 
cr Aagaerleg despite of all human ingenuity, they 
remained stationary for life, receiving the bounty afforded 
them with a greatness of appetite resembling the forti- 
tude of a brave man, which rises in energy according 
to the magnitude of that which it has to encounter. 
The truth is, they were scandalous hypocrites ; for with 
the most prodigious capacity for food, they were spare 
as philosophers, and fitted evidently more for the chase 
than the stye ; rather to run down a buck or a hare for 
the larder, than to have a place in it themselves. If 
you starved them, they defied you to diminish their 
flesh; and if you stuffed them like aldermen, they took 
all they got, but disdained to carry a single ounce more 
than if you gave them whey thickened with water. In 
short, they gloried in maceration and liberty ; were good 
Irish scholars, sometimes acquainted with Latin ; and 


superfluity of tough skin, was excellent venison so far 
as it went.” 


A PARALLEL TO MR FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 


Tue picture which Mr Featherstonhaugh and other 
| travellers give of the state of society in the north- 
| western states of America—the slave-dealing, the law- 
} lessness, the open unpunished assassinations, and the 
| wretched state of filthiness in which a large portion of 
| the people live—appears very appalling; but that it is 
only incidental to the rude and unsettled state of the 
| country, must be evident to all who have any know- 
of the former state of our own favoured land. 
| There is a book called Letters from the North of Scotland, 
which gives exactly such an account of that region, as 
it existed about the year 1730, during a king’s reign 
which many living persons yet remember. This work 
was written by a gentleman named Burt, and its truth- 
fulness has neyer been questioned.* It is written ina 
manner which makes it all the more valuable for the 
present purpose; for while our English travellers in 
America generally seem more than willing to find all 
the fault they can, Burt appears throughout in the cha- 
racter of a mild and good-humoured observer, who 
would rather speak favourably than otherwise of the 
people among whom he temporarily sojourned. 

After a description of his journey northward, during 
which he found much reason for disgust at the Low- 
| land inns, he enters upon a lengthened and minute 
| account of all he observed in and around the town of 
| Inverness, which duty obliged him, it is believed, to 
| make his residence for a considerable time. He finds 
| here that the jail holds no criminal of the same clan 
| with the provost, or whose liberation is desired by any 

person of influence in the neighbourhood. At the same 
time, the Highland gentlemen made a regular practice 
of transporting to the colonies any of their dependents 
who offended them, though it might be only by asking 
what was their own. ‘ When any ship in these parts is 
bound for the West Indies, to be sure a neighbouring chief, 
of whom none dares openl 


and making money of them at the same time: but these 
poor wretches never escaped out of prison. 

‘ All this I am apt to believe, because I met with an 
example, at his own house, which leaves me no room to 
doubt it. As this chief was walking alone in his 
with his dirk and pistol by his side, and a gun in his 
hand (as if he feared to be assassinated), and as I was 
reading in his parlour, there came to me by stealth (as 
I soon perceived) a young fellow, who accosted me with 
such an accent as made me conclude he was a native of 
Middlesex ; and every now and then he turned about, 
as if he feared to be observed by any of the family. He 
told me that when his master was in London, he had 
made him promises of great advantage, if he would serve 
him as his gentleman; but though he had been there 
two years, he could not obtain either his wages or dis- 
charge. And, says he, when I ask for either of them, 
he tells me I know I have robbed him, and nothing is 
more easy for him than to find among these Highlanders 
abundant evidence against me (innocent as I am); and 
then my fate must be a perpetual jail or transportation : 
and there is no means for me to make my escape, being 
here in the midst of his clan, and never suffered to go 
far from home. 

‘ You will believe I was much affected with the me- 
lancholy circumstances of the poor young man ; but told 
him that my speaking for him would discover his com- 
plaint to me, which might enrage his master; and in 
that case I did not know what might be the consequence 
tohim. Then with a sorrowful look he left me, and (as 
it happened) in very good time.’ This gentleman, it 
will be observed, wore arms even in his own garden, 
and his arms included a dirk, which, as is well known, 
was then part of the ordinary habiliments of every 
Highlander. Burt afterwards describes the weapon. 
‘ The blade is straight, and generally above a foot long; 
the point goes off like a tuck, and the handle is some- 
thing like that of a sickle. They pretend they cannot 
do well without it, as being useful to them in cutting 
wood, and upon many other occasions; but it is a con- 
cealed mischief, hid under the plaid, ready for secret 
stabbing ; and, in a close encounter, there is no defence 
against it.’ In what respect does this deadly instrument 
differ from the Bowie knife of the Arkansas gentleman ? 

Of the disposition to use these weapons in private 
life in recent times, Mr Burt gives many anecdotes, out 
of which we select one. ‘Some few years ago a com- 
pany of Liverpool merchants contracted with the chief- 
tain of this tribe [Glengary], at a great advantage to 
him, for the use of his w and other conveniences 
for the smelting of iron; and soon after, they put their 
project in execution, by building of furnaces, sending 
ore from Lancashire, &c. By the way, I should tell 
you that those works were set up in this country merel 
for the sake of the woods, because iron cannot. be m 
from the ore with sea or pit coal, to be malleable and 
fit for ordinary uses. 

‘The dwelling-house of this chieftain had been burnt 
by the troops in the year 1715; but the walls, which 
were of stone, remained; and therefore the director of 
the above-mentioned works thought it convenient to fit 
it up with new timber, for the use of himself or his suc- 
cessors during the term of the lease. This being effec- 
tually done, a certain number of gentlemen of the tribe 
came to him one evening on a seeming friendly visit, 
whom he treated in a generous manner, by giving them 
his best wines and visions. Among other things 
(though a quaker by his religious principles, yet is he a 
man of polite behaviour), he said to them something to 
this purpose (for he told me himself how he had been 
used): “ Gentlemen, you have given me a great deal of 
pleasure in this visit; and when you all, or any of you, 
will take the trouble to repeat it, let it be when it will, 
you shall be welcome to anything that is in my house.” 

‘Upon those two last words one of them cried out— 
oath]—“ Your house? I thought it 
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civilly The goodwife will be careful nothing 
shall be wanting, but that he never concerned himself 
about anything relating to the 
that is, he would have me know he was a gentleman, and 
did not employ himself in anything so low as attendance, 
but left it to his wife. Thus he took his leave of me; 
and soon after came up my landlady, whose dress and 
ce seemed to me to be so unfit for the wife of 

that gentleman, that I could hardly believe she was any 
than a servant; but she soon took care in her 

by some airs she gave herself, to let me know she 

i of the house. I asked what was to be had, 

me potted pigeons ; and nothing, I thought, 

more ble, as requiring no waiting, after 
fatiguing day’s journey in which I had eaten nothing. 
The cloth was laid, but I was too unwilling to grease 


Ata Highland inn, ‘my landlady sat, with a parcel 
of children about her, some quite, and others almost 
naked, by a little peat-fire in the middle of the hut, and 
over the was a small hole in the roof fora 
chimney.’ ‘ At a little distance was another hut, where 
preparations were making for my reception. It was 
somewhat less, but contained two beds, or boxes to lie 
in, and was kept as an apartment for people of distinc- 
tion. * * The landlord not only sits down with you, 
as in the northern Lowlands, but in some little time 
asks leave (and sometimes not) to introduce his brother, 
cousin, or more, who are all to drink your honour’s 
health in usky, which, though a strong spirit, is to 
them like water. And this I have often seen them 


ic (as he called it); | jest, 


uiry 

poor appearance, | 
and if obtained, it is a help to conversation i 


meeee | 


. eritable power of pit as call 
it, which still is exercised by some within eer oe 
districts, is, I think, too much for any particular subject | 
to be intrusted withal. But it is said that any par. 
tiality or revenge of the chief, in his own cause, is |} 
obviated by the law, which does not allow himself to |] 
sit judicially, but obliges him to appoint a substitute as | 
judge in his courts, who is called the bailie of regality, | 
I fear this is but a shadow of safety to the accused, if 
it may not appear to increase the danger of injustice 
and oppression; for to the orders and instructions of 
the chief may be added the private resentment of the 
bailie, which may make up a double weight against the 
supposed criminal. 


‘I have not, I must own, been accustomed to hear 
trials in these courts, but have been often told that one 
of these bailies, in particular, seldom | 


been long at variance, being to be brought before him, 
he upon the accusation, before he had seen the | 
party accused, that the very name should hang him.’ 

The general effect of these particulars respecting 
Scotland in 1730, taken in connexion with what is 


stated respecting the newer states of America, is to 
show that all countries, at a particular stage of social 
progress, are alike. To the England of Sir Robert’ 
Walpole, the northern parts of Scotland were exactly 
what Arkansas and Tennessee now are to the New 
England of President Tyler—an outlying district over | 
which central institutions had not yet had time to 
assert their sway. 


Ss 


A VISIT TO EASTBOURNE 


Tue public is already partly aware of the benevolent pro 
ceedings of Mrs Davies Gilbert upon her estate in Sussex, 
where she has now a large population settled comfortably 
upon small allotments of land, and has instituted a self- 
supporting industrial school ; thus giving the means of aa 
honourable self-support to people who would otherwise be 
the same time not in any way diminishi 
Tr own revenue. 
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; wounded him, and got him down among them; but he 
a being strong and active, and the darkness putting them 
2 in confusion lest they should wound oi 
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ee eS ae of of a certain chief when the leftain of a tribe belong. | 
eepers generally, are both curiousl ing to another clan came to make a visit ; after talking | 
; the Scotland of 1730. At Kelso, which of indifferent matters, I told him I thought some of hig | 
miles of the English border, Burt was r people had not behaved toward me, in a particular 
inn by ‘a handsome genteel man, well affair, with that civility I might have expected from | 
gave him a kindly welcome to the house. the clan. He started; and immediately, with an air of | 
me to ask him what I could have to eat: to which he | fierceness, clapped his hand on his broadsword, and | 
told me, if I required it, he would send me two or three 
of their heads. But I, really thinking he had been jn 
and had acted it well (as jesting is not their 
| talent), laughed out, by way of approbation of his capa. 
city for a joke; upon which he assumed, if possible, q | 
: yet more serious look, and told me peremptorily he was | 
a man of his word ; and the chief who sat by made po 
my fingers to touch it; and presently after, the pot of | 
: pigeons was set on the table. When I came to examine 
my cates, there were two or three of the pigeons lay 
_e mangled in the pot, and behind were the furrows, in 
the butter, of those fingers that had raked them out of ; 
j it, and the butter itself needed no close application to 
P discover its quality. My disgust at this sight was so 
y great, and being a brand-new traveller in this country, 
I ate a crust of bread, and drank about a pint of good 
a) claret; and although the night was approaching, I | with raging words and rancour; and if the answers 
called for my horses, and marched off, thinkin ing to meet | made are not to his mind, he contradicts them by blows, } 
with something better.’ and at one time even to the knocking down of the poor | 
wretch who was examined. Nay, further, I have heard | 
| say of him, by a very credible person, that a High. | 
lander of a neighbouring clan, with whom his own had 
| 
| 
drink out of a scallop-shell. And in other journeys, 
notwithstanding their great familiarity with me, I have 
several times seen my servant at a loss how to behave = 
when the Highlander has turned about and very for- it © 
mally drank to him ; and when I have baited, and eaten ee aba 
: two or three eggs, and nothing else to be had, when I Eng 
asked the question, “What is there for eating ?” the land 
answer has been, “ Nothing for you, sir, but sixpence cons 
i” for — man.” men 
interpreter between you and those who do not speak ae 
4 English, that you lve nothing of what any one’ has the 
The editor of the Norwich Mercury lately visited the ‘C 
seene of this interesting experiment, and gave an account Jj Wou 
4 clan. If the guest be a stranger, not seen before by the in hi i - soe « Hl take 
; ; of it in his paper. He begins with a description of th 
man of the house, he takes the first opportunity to in- | school, which is here omitted, as having been anticipated ™ that 
4 quire of the servant from whence his master came, who | in these pages, and then of five i the 
: country? And if happens to be surly, as | were in 1840 in ann the 
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expense of £70, 4a. in food and clothing, besides the U 
of £3000, 3 per cents, ‘He was at work with several of 
his pigmy lal rs, who set to with heart and good-will, 
He spoke with delight of the exchange he had undergone, 
and indeed it was almost needless to make inquiry. His 
‘ frame and healthy look, his a and manner, 
it ve the most manifest proofs of satisfaction. He said 
he wn fourteen coombs and a bushel of wheat per 
| gere, and twenty-four coombs of oats. He had two cows, 
id a full rent, and maintained his family in comfort. 
the possessor was a cripple, whic id taught him to 
train his cow to do the work he was unable to perform. 
His cow was harnessed to a small cart, which two boys 
had filled with manure, and she dragged the cart up 
to the spot where the manure was deposited for use. He 
e even in stronger terms of his various crops, and his 
entire satisfaction. He was obviously a man of shrewd 
| tapecity, which he had directed to make good his misfor- 


tune of lameness. The clergyman of the vi met and 
secompanied us over this little farm, and added his cordial 
testimony to that of the man himself. 


‘Inaddition to these benefits, Mrs Gilbert has apportioned 

no fewer than four hundred allotments of different quan- 

| tities of land, from half an acre to two acres each, to the 

seeing clone of her vi of Eastbourne. Some of them 

| lienear Beachy Head, and all exhibit the clearest proofs 

| ofsuccessful culture. The rent is fully equal to that paid 

by the neighbouring farmers—in some cases larger. ere 

| have been only three defaulters in thirteen years, though 

| the tenants were taken without reference to character, and 

told that the rent would not be demanded if not tendered 

| —asufficient proof of their desire to possess the land on 
| the terms it is held. 

‘After we had inspected these we conversed 
| with one of the most intelligent agriculturists in the 
ood, who was thoroughly conversant with the 

and its workings. He said there could be no ques- 

tion as to its success, which was attributable to the supe- 

tir interest and attention of individual culture ; in a word, 

it was garden, not field culture. Another piece of curious 

information given us by this good lady was the exhibition 

| of a moderate-sized hand-basin filled to the brim with 

wheat, the produce of one single grain, to which was added 
the following statement :— 

*Wheat from Fullard’s Prize White, —— by Mr T. 
Hurst from Oxford, all raised from one grain in one season. 
Itwas put in on July 22, 1841. The s were divided 
twite before Christmas, and once after, and consisted of— 
rots, 173 ; ears, 3272; 97,028 ; and weighed 7Ibs. 


15} oz. September 1842. Half an ounce of this wheat, 
carefully weighed, contained 382 grains. 
‘Here, then, we repeat, are given irrefragable of 


the efficacy of the principle, if carried out judiciously, 
Pray, reader, bear in mind that a pauper, whose previous 
maintenance was equal to the interest of a capital of L.3000 
at 3 per cent., was taken from a workhouse and converted 
into an active, able, and productive labourer, and what is 
even better, into a moral and contented man. His family 
were brought into training, and he was placed as an instruc- 
tor to gre education, secular, apes and industrial, to 
twelve little boys, at the cost of only one shilling per week 
to all their parents. The process which effi all this 
good t also a better rent than could be otherwise 
made of the land to the owner of the soil. When we con- 
sider that all this has been achieved by an elderly lady, we 
nnot but wish others would give themselves the pleasure 
it evidently affords her. We know what will be urged in 
it of our plea for the pauper—* You will convert 

id into the same state of division under which Ire- 

has been placed.” We deny the necessity of any such 
consequence. Ireland has been — out by middle- 
men, and liable to pay the middle-men’s rent as well as 
their own, if the tenant be behind-hand; and with such in- 
ecurity, sufficient labour is to the soil; end if 
landlords understood the injury insecurity does them, 
they would avoid it. 


nion ; whole would be an addition to the fund for the mainten- 


We have th brought this prehensive 
*We have thus t case, as Com) in its 
extent as noble in its intention, fairly and witheut ex- 
pee under the cognizance of the ent inhabitants 
the wide district through which our Journal circulates, 
and should Mrs Gilbert’s example find any imitators 
—— them, we are sure nothing would so cordially gra- 
tify that lady, whose exertions are prom entirely by a 
sense of justice to those who have not land, and expediency 
to those who have, which land is of no value to them with- 
out labour—of which the Russians are so sensible, that 
when an English gentleman was questioned about his 
perty, and stated the number of his acres, they laug! 
and said—You tell us nothing, without stating the number 
of your workmen on it.” 


DISPOSITIONS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


It is the great wisdom and providence of the Almighty 
so to order the dispositions and inclinations of men, that 
they affect divers and different works and ae some 
are for manuary trades, others for intellectual employ- 
ments ; one is for the land, another for the sea; one for 
husbandry, another for merchandise; one is for archi- 
tecture, another for vestiary services; one is for fishing, 
another for pasturage; and in the learned trades, one 
is for the mistress of the sciences—divinity, another for 
the law, whether civil or municipal; a third is for the 
search of the secrets of nature, and the skill and practice 
of physic ; and each one of these divides itself into many 
differing varieties. Neither is it otherwise in matters of 

leasure: one places his delight in following his hawk and 
Co another in the harmony of music ; one makes his 
garden his ise, and enjoys the — of his fair 
tulips, another finds contentment in a choice library ; one 
loves his bowl or his bow, another pleases himself in the 
patient pastime of his angle. For, surely, if all men 
affected one and the same trade of life, or pleasure of re- 
creation, it were not eee that they could live one by 
another; neither could there be any use of commerce, 
whereby man’s life is maintained; neither could it be 
omtiek but that the envy of the inevitable rivality would 
cut each other’s throats. It is good reason we should 
make a right use of this gracious and provident ea- 
tion of the Almighty ; and, therefore, that we should im- 
prove our several dispositions and faculties to the ad- 
vancing of the common stock ; and, withal, that we should 
neither encroach upon each other’s profession, nor be apt 
to censure each other's recreations.— Bishop Hall. 

ECONOMY AND COMFORT. 

The necessary wants of man are easily supplied ; even 
moderate comforts and rational pleasures demand no great 
outlay of money. A man may enjoy all the real pleasures 
of life without overstepping the bounds of prud or 
economy ; because those pleasures are determined by the 
habits and income of the individual. There is no such 
thing as positive ; all pleasure is relative to the 
person ; and he who commands a moderate income may 
enjoy as much happiness as the rich and great. The 
amount of happiness to be enjoyed depends upon himself, 
and not upon any abstract or definitive idea. One glass of 
small may be as full as one of large dimensions, says one of 
our moralists. The wants of man may be few or many, 
according to the individual ; and as they are regulated, so 
shall be his happiness. He who has wants, says 
an ancient sage, comes nearest to the gods.—Book of 


PHOSPHORITE. 


This rare and curious mineral, proposed to be used as a 
manure, is thus adverted to by Professor Daubeny in a 
verbal account of the Natural Histo ry of Spain, which he 
recently submitted to the Ashmolean Society of Oxford. 
The clayslate at Lagrossan, near Truxillo, contains a vein 
of phosphorite, first noticed from its phosphorescent pro- 
perty by Bowles, and determined to consist of 
phosphate of lime by Proust. The latter chemist reported 
that entire hills were composed of it, and this erroneous 
statement becoming current, gave rise to the idea that it 
“in which is the phoe- 
bones—the chief fertilising principle in w the phos- 

i occurs, however, only one 
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indispensable that it be present in the soil in which the 
Bone-dust, and other manures that 


BULLS OF GENIUS. 
‘ And forced a man éo sing a sang 
That ne'er could sing a sang ava,’ p 


his companion had fallen also, and stood by his side.’— 
Dr Maginn. 
flung their odours on =o 
* Morning, night, the streets of A’ 
were 
with melodious piscoRD.’— Derwent 
Me-Not : = 
of the thorns, 
love to meet.” 
( 
nile Souvenir, on Tails. 


'—Traits and Stories of the 
Peasantry. 


The naked of the hanger is now covered with thistles of 
various kinds Kinda’ White's Naheul History of Selborne. 


*The earth was rent asunder in several places, one or tivo 


islands sunk for ever, and the inhabitants 


His eye a rain burned ; and on his 
Tumortal beauty HIDEOUSLY shone.’ 
Heraud’s Poon. The Judgment of the Flood. 


THE RATA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


its 
{gant tthe ret. mah 
some huge tree with its tendrils, and growing both 
ds and do ds, i in bulk at the 


Rata occu a It 
is under this tree that curiosity so well known as the 
vegetating 

of natives lying down to sleep under the Rata having been 
found dead, 
avoided by them.’ Well- a, 


di 


Fs 


times you see it as thick as a man’s body, twisted 
like a cork the tallest trees, and rearing its 
head high a tops. At other times three or fou; 


of them, like strands in a —_ ae tree and tree, and 
branch and branch together. hers, descending from on 
ground, and appear like and stays supporting ti 
main-mast of a line-of-battle ship j»while others, poh 
| horizontal, and perpendicular shoots } 
rey all directions, you in mind of what travellers cal] g 
matted forest. Scckanee a tree, above a hundred feet in | 
height, uprooted by the whirhwind, is 
by these amazing cables of nature ; 
inclined to 
every the from the to ths the horizon? 


THE ALBATROSS. 


This noble bird, which may be said to constitute the 
head of the family, is in body about the size of a com. 
mon t, to enable it to undertake the 
nary ights which often carry it hun 
any resting-place, except the billows 
rapid course, it is provided with wings of immense 
and power. With these, which often measure as much a } 


temptation re 3 
bait, and then, wi 
- whe 

success, the same device to 


eare, and to be under 
he 


he wave, of the blast or hea billow ; for no 
deck, than it loses all 
ce 


4 it mint hove ‘be iunpress of the good 
eurrent. Decepti 


h 
Goeivton, are, when tised, direct. compliments to the 
of Truth; cod common pel passing off 
counterfeit for herself, is strong testimony in behalf 
of trinsic beauty and excellence.— Book of Symbols. 
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22 | 
; wide, and may be traced along the surface for nearly two | | 
miles, The vein is by no means a pure phosphate, but is i 
largely intermingled ‘with quartz arfd other rocky sub- 
: standes. Besides the phosphate of lime, it contains about 
¥ 14 per cent. of fluoride of calcium, as if it were intended to | 
— a material which enters as a constituent into the 
— of animals both The | 
id bones of the cow contain 55, of the horse 67, and Hl | 
- sheep 70 cent. of phosphate of lime, and as this material 
4 is derived from the food on which the animals live, it is 
; yield phosphate of lime, are both expensive and limited in 
‘ supply ; hence the im iginally attached to the : 
discovery of ‘ entire hills of phoophorite 
ck Shepherd. | 
‘The feet of the rabbi et from under him, and he 
| boundless tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even while soar. | 
ing over the waters. Insatiable and voracious in appetite, | 
: it is always craving, and never satisfied. Not gontent with j 
feeding on the inhabitants of the deep, it‘pieys*indiscrini- j 
nately on everything which it comes acroa@i!*’Phe smaller 
; aquatic birds are not free from its great"voracity, which | 
is not unfrequently the means of its capture and destrue j 
f | 
of wing of the albatross enabies it to cleave the air with 
1 | the greatest facility and a motion peculiar to iteelf. lt 7 
: widely-extended pinions, without any perceptible volition, Hi 
carry it rapidly past from the extreme verge of the hot 
\ zon ; whilst its gi ing and_ graceful movements appear ts 
be extended with perfect 
ws Of Lilerature. complete control, whethe calmest 
* ‘ Gloamed o’er his brow the infernal diadem, atmosphere, or riding the furious blast of the hurricane, 
White as the surge, the barrier‘of the main ; bill, which has many of the characteristics belonging toa 
And, like a blasted orb once over-bright, bird of prey. It is six inches in length, extending at first 
. in a straight line, and then, suddenly sweeping intos 
7 curve, i in a most formidable hooked point. With 
his pectlliarity of the eagle and. hes the webbel 
[ feet, divested of claws, so clearly amattribute of the aquatic 
ee tribe, and which, with its enormousybreadth of wing, ap 
i ‘One of the most extraordinary trees in a New Zealand 
forest,’ says. Simmond’s Colonial Magazine, ‘is the Rasa, | 
wardly, like a lubberly landsman, into the lee-scuppers, and, 
reli the same means that follow’ application of aa 
emetic.—Colonel Napier’s Wild Sports. 
mt trunk, establishes itself upon its roots, sends forth ‘ . 
branches aloft, which again send forth aérial 2 
| roots clasping the neighbouring trees—and ultimately the Truth is naturally so acceptable to man, so channingit 
herself, that to make falsehood be received, we are comr 
| 
| 
i it, their was = = == 
4 the Rata. | 
From this | 
botanieally the 
Waterton in his | 
4 says he, ‘called by the woodeutters’ the rope, 
its use in hauling out the*heavicet timber, now 
4 seme appearance in the forests of Demerara. Some- 


